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CIVIL  LIBERTY,  &c. 

SECTION          L 

The      DESIGN. 

THERE  are  two  Caufes,  eiTentially 
diftinft,  though  often  interwoven, 
by  which  a  free  State  may  perifti. 
Thefe  are,  external  and  internal  Violence  : 
bieuafions  from  Abroad,    or  Dijfentions   at 
Home :    The  Rage  of  foreign  War,  or  do- 
meftic  Faction. 

After  a  dangerous  and  exhaufting  War, 

Victory  hath  at  length  reftored  Peace  to 

our  bleeding  Country.      But  in  vain  the 

B  Sword 
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Sword  of  War  is  fheathed,  if  in  Time  of 
Peace  the  Poignard  of  Licentioufnefs  and 
Faction  is  drawn,  and  madly  level'd  by 
many  of  our  Countrymeri,  at  the  Breads 
of  their  Fellow-Subjec"ls. 

To  prevent  the  fatal  Confequences  of 
this  deluded  or  deluding  Spirit,  is  the 
Purpofe  of  this  Eflay  :  In  which  the  Writer 
will  endeavour  to  trace  the  prefent  State  of 
Things  to  its  general  Foundations :  By 
pointing  out  the  real  Bafis  and  genuine 
Charadleriflics  of  true  Liberty ;  by  unmaf- 
quing  the  Pretences,  and  laying  open  the 
fecret  Sources  and  diflindlive  Marks  of 
Licentioufnefs  and  Faction. 

As  the  political  Principles  here  laid 
down  and  inforced,  will  be  found  ftrictly 
connected  with  Religion  and  Morals  ;  no 
Apology  will  be  made  for  endeavouring  to 
eftablifli  the  public  Happinefs  of  Mankind 
on  the  folid  Bafis  of  Virtue,  which  is  the 
End  of  Religion  itfelf.  —  In  this  Point  the 
Writer  confirms  himfelf  on  the  Authority 
of  an  excellent  and  learned  Prelate,  whofe 

political 
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political  Refearches  were  of  like  Tendency. 
"  As  the  Sum  of  human  Happinefs  is  fup- 
"  pofed  to  coniift  in  the  Goods  of  Mind, 
"  Body,  and  Fortune,  I  would  fain  make 
"  my  Studies  of  fome  Ufe  to  Mankind, 
"  with  Regard  to  each  of  thefe  three  Par- 
"  ticulars  ;  and  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
"  faulty  or  indecent  in  any  Man,  of  what 
"  Profeflion  foever,  to  offer  his  Mite  to- 
"  wards  improving  the  Manners  (I  will 
"  add,  the  Religion)  Health,  and  Profpe- 
"  nty  of  his  Fellow-Creatures  *" 


SECT.          II. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty. 

TO   fome  it  will    doubtlefs    appear  a 
fuperfluous  Labour,    to  fix  the  true 
Idea  of  civil  Liberty,    in  a  Country  which 
boafts  itfelf  free. 

*  Dr.  Berkley's  Mifc,  p.  1 18, 

B  2  Yet 
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Yet  the  Writer  efteems  it  a  neceflary 
though  obvious  Talk :  Not  only  that  he 
may  appeal  to  his  Idea  of  it,  thus  eftab- 
liihed  ;  but  alfo,  becaufe  in  the  Conduct 
(at  leafl)  if  not  in  the  Writings  of  his 
Countrymen,  it  feems  to  have  been  fome- 
times  miftaken. 

The  natural  Liberty  of  Man,  confidered 
merely  as  a  folitary  and  favage  Individual, 
would  generally  lead  him  to  a  full  and 
unbounded  Profecution  of  all  his  Appe- 
tites. Some  Savages  there  are,  though 
few,  who  live  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
in  this  brutal  State  of  Nature. 

Thefe  lail  Expreflions,  it  muft  be  con- 
felTed,  are  inadequate  to  their  Subject : 
For  fuch  a  State  of  Man  is  worfe  than  that 
of  Brutes,  and  in  the  ftrict  Senfe,  is  alfo 
contrary  to  Nature.  For  Brutes  are  en- 
dowed with  unerring  Inftincls,  which  Man 
poiTeiletli  not :  Therefore  fuch  a  folitary 
and  wretched  State  is  flrictly  unnatural ; 
becaufe  it  prevents  the  Exertion  of  thofe 
Powers,  which  his  Nature  is  capable  of  at- 
taining : 
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taming :    But  thofe  Powers   Society  alone 
can  call  forth  into  Aclion. 

Man    is  therefore  formed  for  Society : 
That  is,  Man  is  formed  for  Intercourfe  with 
Man  :    Hence,   through  the  natural  Deve- 
lopement  of  the  human  Powers,  a  Variety 
of    new    Wants,     a  Neceffity  for  mutual 
Aids  and  diflind  Properties,    muft  arife : 
From  thefe,    a    new  Acccffion,    as  well  as 
a  frequent  Dif agreement   and  ClaJJnng  of 
Defires  muft  inevitably  enfue.      Hence  the 
Neceffity  of  curbing  and  Jixing  the  Defires 
of  Man  in  the  focial  State ;    by  fuch  equal 
Laius,  as  may  compel  the  Appetites  of  each 
Individual    to   yield  to    the   common  Good 
of  all. 

From  this  falutary  Rsftraint,  civil  Li- 
berty is  derived.  Every  natural  Defire 
which  might  in  any  RefpecT:  be  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  general  Weal,  is  given  up  as 
a  voluntary  Tax,  paid  for  the  higher, 
more  lading,  and  more  important  Bcnefts, 
which  we  reap  from  focial  Life. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faction. 

FROM  the  Nature  of  civil  Liberty, 
thus  delineated,  the  Nature  of  Licen- 
tioufnefs will  eafily  be  fixed  :  Being  indeed 
no  other  than  "  Every  Defire  carry 'd  into 
"  Aclion,  which  in  any  Refpecl  violates 
"  thofe  equal  Laws,  eftabliflied  for  the 
"  common  Benefit  of  the  Whole." 

Thus,  an  unlimited  Indulgence  of  Appe- 
tite, which  in  the  favage  State  is  called 
natural  Liberty,  in  the  facial  State  is  fliled 
Licentioufnefs. 

And  Licentioufnefs,  when  its  immediate 
Object  is  That  of  "  thwarting  the  Ends 
"  of  civil  Liberty,"  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Name  of  Faclion. 


SECT. 
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SECT.          IV. 

Unaflifted  Laws   no   permanent   Foundation 
of  Civil  Liberty. 

THESE  Remarks  are  obvious ;  and 
clear  to  every  Man  poflHTed  of  the 
common  Degrees  of  Underilanding.  Let 
us  now  confider,  "  What  are  the  perma- 
"  nent  Foundations  of  civil  Liberty :"  That 
is,  in  other  Words,  "  What  are  the  effec- 
"  tual  Means  by  which  every  Member  of 
"  Society  may  be  uniformly  fway'd,  im- 
"  pelled,  or  induced,  to  facrifice  his  pri- 
"  ,vate  Defires  or  Appetites,  to  the  Welfare 
"  of  the  Public." — This  is  a  SubjeCl,  which 
deferves  a  particular  Elucidation,  becaufe 
in  our  own  Country,  and  our  own  Times, 
it  feems  to  have  been  much  and  dangeroujly 
miflaken. 

It  hath  been  affirmed  as  a  firft  Principle 
by  certain  Writers,  and  hath  been  artfully 
or  weakly  fuggefted  by  others,  "  that  the 
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"  coercive  Power  of  human  Laws  is  fuffi- 
"  cient  to  fuflain  itfelf :  That  the  Legiflator 
"  or  Magiflrate  hath  properly  no  Concern 
"  with  the  private  Opinions,  Sentiments, 
"  or  Operations  of  the  Mind  :  And  that 
"  Actions  alone  fall  under  die  legal  Cog- 
"  nizance  of  thofe  in  Power." 

The  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  hath 
boldly  laid  down  this  ;  which,  as  a  ruling 
Principle,  pervades  his  whole  Work.  He 
profefTes  himfelf  the  Friend  of  Liberty :  He 
derides  private  Virtue,  as  the  Offspring  of 
Flattery,  begotten  upon  Pride  :  He  difcards 
Religion,  as  a  political  Fable ;  he  treats  the 
Principle  of  Honour,  as  an  empty  Chimera ; 
he  recommends  private  Vices  as  public  Be- 
nefits ;*  and  having  thus  level'd  the  whole 
Fabric  of  Manners  and  Principles  ;  what, 
do  you  think,  is  the  grand  Arcanum  of 
his  Policy,  for  the  Prevention  of  fuch 
Crimes  as  would  indanger  the  Grandeur 
and  Stability  of  the  State  ?  Why;—"  fe- 

*  Table  of  the  Bees,  paflim. 
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"  vere  Laws,  rugged  Officers,  Pillories, 
"  Whipping-Pods,  Jails,  and  Gibbets."* 

This  Principle,  of  the  Sufficiency  of  hu- 
man Laws  to  fuftain  their  own  Efficacy 
and  Power,  without  Regard  to  the  Opi- 
nions or  Principles  of  Men,  hath  been, 
at  leaft,  indirectly  held  forth  by  other 
Writers. 

An  Author,  who  although  a  Jincere, 
was  certainly  an  imprullent  Friend  of 
Liberty,  fpeaks  in  the  following  ambigu- 
ous Stile ;  which,  if  not  defigned  to  im- 
prefs  the  Principle  here  called  in  Queflion, 
is  at  leaft  very  liable  to  be  interpreted  into 
it.  "  It  is  fooliih  to  fay,  that  Govern- 
"  msnc  is  concerned  to  meddle  with  the 
"  private  Thoughts  and  Actions  of  Men, 
"  while  they  injure  neither  the  Society,  nor 
"  any  of  its  Members.  Every  Man  is  in 
"  Nature  and  Reafon,  the  Judgfr  and  Dif- 
"  pofif  of  his  own  dome/lie  Affairs ;  and 
¥  according  to  the  Rules  of  Religion  and 

*  EfTay  on   Charity  Schools. 

C  "Equity, 
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"  Equity,   every  Man  muft  carry  his  oivn 
"  Confcience :  So  that  neither  has  the  Magi- 
"  flrate  a  Right  to  dire 51  the  private  Be- 
"  haviour  of  Men ;  nor  has  the  Magiftrate, 
"•  or  any  Body  elfe,  any  Manner  of  Power 
"  to  model  People's  Speculations,    no  more 
"  than  their  Dreams.      Government  being 
"  intended  to  protect  Men  from  the  Injuries 
"  of  one  another,  and  not  to  direct  them 
"  in  their  own  Affairs  ;  in  which  no  one 
"  is  interred  but  themfelijes,    it   is  plain, 
"  that  their  Thoughts  and  domejlic  Concerns 
"  are  exempted  entirely  from  its  Jurifdic- 
"  tion  :    In    Truth,    Men's    Thoughts    are 
"  not   fubjecl:   to  their  own  Jitrifdiftion" 
— "  Let  People  alone,    and  they  will    take 
"  Care  of  themfefoes,  and  do  it  beft  :    And 
"  if  they  do  not,    a  fuificient  Puni/Jwient 
"  will  follow  their  NegleR,    without  the 
"  Magiftrate  s   Interpofition    and    Penalties. 
"  It  is  plain,  that  fuch  bufy  Care  and  offi- 
"  cious  Intni/ion  into  the  perfonal  Affairs,  or 
"  private  Actions,    Thoughts,    and  Imagina- 
"  tlons  of  Men,    has  in  it  more  Craft  than 

"  KM- 
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"  Kindnefs : — To  quarrel  with  any  Man  for 
"  his  Opinions,  Humours,  or  the  Faihion  of 
"  his  Cloaths,  is  an  Offence  taken  without 
"  being  given." — "  True  and  impartial  Li- 
"  berty  is  therefore  the  Right  of  every 
"  Man,  to  purfue  the  natural,  reafonable, 
"  and  religious  Dilates  of  his  own  Mind : 
"  To  think  •what  he  ivill,  and  a£l  as  he 
"  thinks,  provided  he  afts  not  to  the  Pre- 
"  judice  of  another."* 

Thefe  ExprefTions  are  crude,  inaccurate, 
and  ambiguous ;  leaving  the  thoughtful 
Reader  at  a  Lofs  for  the  Author's  precife 
and  determined  Meaning.  For,  firfl:,  they 
may  pombly  imply,  "  that  the  Magiflrate 
"  hath  110  Right  to  violate  the  Laws  of 
"  what  is  commonly  called  religious  Tole- 
"  ration  or  chrijlian  Liberty ;  but  that  every 
"  Man  hath  an  unalienable  Right  to  wor- 
"  fhip  God  in  that  Manner  which  accords 
"  to  the  Dictates  of  his  own  Confcience." — 
In  this  Senfe  they  are  rational  and  true: 

*  Cato's  Letters,  No.  62. 

C  2  And 
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And  to  this  Truth  the  Writer  hath  more 
than  once  born  public  Teflimony.  * 

But,  fecondly,  they  may  imply,  "  that 
"  Thoughts,  Speculations,  Opinions,  Prin- 
"  ciples,  however  received  and  imbibed  by 
"  the  Mind  of  Man,  have  no  Connexion 
"  with  his  Actions  ;  at  mod,  no  Con- 
"  ncxion  fo  neceflary  and  ftrong  as  to  give 
"  the  Magiftrate  a  Right  to  regulate  them 
"  by  any  Means  whatever.  That  no  Di- 
"  rection  is  to  be  given  either  to  the 
"  grown  or  the  infant  Mind  ;  that  as  every 
"  Member  of  Society  hath  a  Right  to  hold 
"  what  Opinions  and  Principles  he  plea- 
"  feth,  fo  he  hath  the  fame  Privilege  to 
"  communicate  them  to  his  Family  and 
"  Children :  That  they  are  to  think  what 
"  they  will,  becaufe  Thoughts  and  Opi- 
"  nions  are  a  private  and  perfonal  Affair  : 
•SThat  the  Magiftrate  is  only  concerned 
"  to  regulate  their  Actions." 

*  See  Vol.  of  Sermons,  Serm.  4,  5,  12. 

This 
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This  is  not  only  a  pomble  Interpretation, 
but  in  all  Appearance,  the  more  natural 
of  the  two.  For  it  is  not  here  once  fug- 
gefted  by  this  Author,  that  Opinions  have 
any  Influence  on  Actions ;  but  rather,  that 
they  concern  nobody  but  Him  who  holds 
them.  'Tis  true,  he  fpeaks  of  them  as 
being  reafonable,  and  religious  :  But  if  they 
be  the  mere  Refult  of  private  and  fortui- 
tous Thought,  unaided  by  the  Regulations 
of  civil  Policy,  I  fee  not  why  they  may  not 
more  probably  be  unrcafonable  and  irreli- 
gious :  Becaufe  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
model'd  by  ruling  Appetites  than  rational 
Deduction. 

At  the  fame  Time,  it  is  but  Juftice  to 
this  Author  to  fay,  that  he  certainly  meant 
not  (like  the  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees)  to  difcard  all  moral  Principles  as 
groundlefs  and  chimerical  ;  whatever  his 
Intentions  were  with  Regard  to  Religion. 
But  his  Expreffions  are  ambiguous,  and 
have  been  laid  hold  of  by  Men  of  the 
mod  libertine  Opinions :  Therefore  in 

what- 
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whatever  Senfe  they  were  written,  it  is 
neceiTary  to  oppofe  them,  in  that  Senfe 
in  which  they  have  been  received. 

And  farther,  this  is  certain:  That  the 
Principle  implied  in  this  fecond  Interpreta- 
tion hath  pafTed  info  a  general  Maxim  in 
this  Kingdom,  among  thofe  who  pique 
themfelves  on  unlimited  Freedom  of  Thought. 
Thefe  Men  have  long  and  openly  derided 
every  Regulation  of  Opinion  and  Principle ; 
have  difcarded  all  moral  and  religious  In- 
firucJion,  under  the  defpifed  Idea,  of  Pre- 
judice of  Education ;  have  laid  it  down  as 
their  fundamental  Maxim,  "  that  you  are 
"  to  think  what  you  will:  Only  to  act  ho- 
"  neflly."  "Not  attending  to  that  eflential 
Connexion  which  fubufls  between  Thoughts, 
Opinions,  Principles,  and  ACTIONS. 

•Doubtlefs,  any  Society  of  Men,  aiming 
at  ths  Eftabliflwient  of  civil  Liberty,  have 
a  Right  to  unite  themfelves  on  what  Con- 
ditions they  pleafe,  But  it  is  the  Purpofe 
of  this  Eflay,  to  prove,  by  Reafonings 
confirmed  by  Facls,  that  a  free  Commu- 
nity 
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nity  built  on  the  Maxims  above  delivered, 
ca  nnot  be  of  long  Duration  :  That  the  mere 
coercive  Power  of  human  Laivs  is  not  fuf- 
ficieiit  to  fiiftain  itfelf:  That  there  is  a 
flrong  and  unalterable  Connexion  between 
Opinions  and  Aftions  :  That  a  certain  Regtt- 
lation  of  Principles  is  necefTary  to  check 
the  felfim  Paflions  of  Man  ;  and  prevent 
Liberty  from  degenerating  into  Liczntiouf- 
nefs :  And  that  "  a  certain  Syftem  of 
"  Manners  and  Principles,  mutually  fup- 
"  porting  each  other,  and  pervading  the 
'•  whole  Community,  are  the  only  perma- 
"  nent  Foundation  on  which  true  civil  Li- 
"  berty  can  arife." 

The  natural  Appetites,  Paflions,  and 
Delires  of  Man,  are  the  univerfal  Foun- 
tain of  his  Actions  :  Without  the  Impulfe 
which  he  receives  from  tbofc^  he  would  be 
at  once  unfeeling  and  inactive.  Confe- 
quently,  according  to  the  State  and  Cha- 
racter of  his  Defires,  his  Actions  will  natu- 
rally be  good  or  evil ;  innocent,  ufeful,  or 
deftructive. 

Were 
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Were  thefe  Defires  univerfally  coincident 
with  the  Welfare  and  Happinefs  of  others, 
no  coercive  Power  would  be  wanting,  as 
the  Means  of  producing  and  fecuring 
perfect  Liberty. 

But  the  acknowledged  Neceflity  of  penal 
Laws  affords  an  inconteflable  Proof,  that 
the  unbridled  Defires  of  Man  are  utterly 
inconfiflent  with  the  Welfare  and  Happi- 
nefs of  his  Fellow  Creatures. 

Whatever  Means,  therefore,  are  mofl 
effectual  in  curbing  and  fubduing  the 
felfim  Defires  of  Man,  are  the  moft  effec- 
tual Means  of  regulating  his  Aflions,  and 
eftabliming  civil  Liberty  on  its  mofl  per- 
manent Foundations. 

The  mere  coercive  Power  of  human 
Laws,  without  an  amftant  Regulation  of 
the  Paffions  and  Defires,  is  utterly  inade- 
quate  to  the  great  Ends  either  of  private 
Happinefs  or  public  Liberty. 

It  cannot  produce  private  Happinefs  to 
the  Individual,  because  while  it  leaves  his 
Mind  open  to  be  infefted  by  every  unruly 

Pa/ion 
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Pqffion  that  may  arife,  it  forbids  him  the 
Gratification:  Thus  it  fets  the  diffracted 
Soul  at  Variance  with  itfelf.  The  bell 
Confequence  that  can  be  hoped  for,  is  a 
continued  Conflict  of  Fear  and  Appetite ; 
of  a  Dread  of  human  Latus,  warring  with 
inordinate  andfe/Ji/Jj  Paffions* 

It  cannot  be  a  permanent  Foundation  of 
public  Liberty ;  becaufe  while  the  Paflions 
are  thus  left  without  an  inward  Controul, 
they  will  often  be  too  flrong  for  Fear9 
even  where  a  legal  Punimment  is  the  cer- 
tain Confequence :  For  as  they  are  fufFered 
to  fubfift  in  their  full  Vigour,  and  when 
kindled  in  the  Soul  are  blind  and  head- 
long, they  will  often  carry  away  the 
whole  Man ;  will  bear  him  down  in  their 
Gratification,  even  to  unavoidable  De- 
ftrudlion. 

Still  farther,  and  chiefly  :  Human 
Power  cannot  penetrate  the  fecret  Recedes 
of  the  Soul,  nor  reach  the  dark  Intentions 
of  the  Heart  of  Man,  nor  always  be  of  • 
Weight  to  combat  the  Strength  of  Indi- 
D  .  viduals: 
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viduals  :  Hence  Cunning  will  often  evade, 
and  Force  will  often  defy,  the  coercive 
Power  of  the  bed-formed  Laws.  Thus 
public  Wifdom  muft  give  Way  to  pri- 
vate Gratification,  the  Innocent  muft  be- 
come a  Prey  to  the  Guilty  ;  that  is,  in 
other  Words,  Liberty  muft  be  deftroyed, 
and  Licentioufnefs  muft  triumph. 


SECT.          V. 

Virtuous    Manners   and  Principles   the   only 
permanent  Foundation  of  civil  Liberty. 

WHAT,  then,  are  the  pe rm anent  Foun- 
dations, on  which  perfect  Liberty 
can  arife? — I  anfwer,  it  can  only  arife 
on  the  Power  of  fuch  a  Syftem  of  Man- 
ners and  Principles  effectually  impreffed 
on  the  human  Mind,  as  may  be  an  in- 
•ward  Curb  to  every  inordinate  Defire ;  or 
rather,  fuch  as  may  fo  frame  and  model 
the  human  Heart,  that  its  ruling  Defires 

may 
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may  correfpond,  coincide,  or  coalefce, 
with  all  the  great  and  efTential  Appoint- 
ments of  public  Law. 

The  Nature  of  Man  admits  of  this  Im- 
provement, though  not  in  a  perfect,  yet 
in  a  confiderable  Degree.  He  is  born 
with  Appetites  mited  to  his  own  Prefer- 
vation,  and  the  Continuance  of  his  Spe- 
cies :  Beyond  this,  he  is  by  Nature  at 
once  felfiJJo  and  facial ;  compaj/ionate  and 
refentful ;  docile,  either  to  Good  or  Evil ; 
and  hence,  capable  of  acquiring  nsiv  Ha- 
bits,  new  Paflions,  new  Defires,  either  to 
the  Welfare  or  Deftruftion  of  his  Fellow- 
Creatures. 

Virtuous  Manners  I  call  fuch  acquired 
Habits  of  Thought  and  correfpondent 
Adlion,  as  lead  to  a  fteady  Profecution 
of  the  general  Welfare. 

Virtuous  Principles  I  call  fuch  as  tend 
to  confirm  thefe  Habits,  by  fuperinducing 
the  Idea  of  Duty. 

Virtuous    Manners    are    a    permanent 

Foundation  for  civil  Libertv,  becaufe  they 

D  2  lead 
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lead  the  Paflions  and  Defires  themfelves 
to  coincide  with  the  Appointments  of 
public  Law.  The  infant  Mind  is  preg- 
nant with  a  Variety  of  PafTions  :  But  it 
is  in  the  Power  of  thofe  who  are  in- 
truded with  the  Education  of  Youth, 
in  a  coniiderable  Degree,  to  determine  the 
Bent  of  the  nafcent  Paflions  ;  to  fix  them 
on  falutary  Objects,  or  let  them  loofe  to 
fuch  as  are  pernicious  or  deflruciive. 

Here,  then,  lie  the  firfl  Foundations 
of  civil  Liberty:  In.  forming  the  Habits 
of  the  youthful  Heart,  to  a  Coincidence 

.~- ..  ..»-.-.. — — * ••— *- — —....- —  .-....*—• .    

with  the  general  Welfare  :  In  checking 
every  rifing  Appetite  that  is  contrary  to 
This,  and  in  forwarding  every  Pamon 
that  may  promote  the  Happinefs  of  the 
Community :  In  implanting  and  improv- 
ing Benevolence,  Self-Controu],  Humility, 
Integrity,  and  Truth  ;  in  preventing  or 
fupprelTmg  the  contrary  Habits  of  Selnfh- 
nefs,  Intemperance,  Pride,  Dimonefty,  and 
Falfehood  :  In  teaching  the  young  Mind 
to  delight,  as  far  as  is  pofTible,  in 

every 
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every  Virtue  for  its  own  Sake:  In  a 
Word,  in  fo  forming  the  Pleafures  and 
Difpleafures  of  the  opening  Heart,  that 
they  may  coalefce  and  harmonize  with 
the  Laws  of  public  Freedom. 

Above  all,  This  will  give  Stability  to 
civil  Liberty,  if  the  focial  Paflioiis  of  In- 
dividuals can  be  fo  far  extended,  as  to 
include  the  Welfare  of  the  ivhole  Com- 
munity, as  their  chief  and  primary  Ob- 
ject. This  AfTeaion  is  diftinguimed  by 
the  Name  of  public  Spirit,  or  the  Love 
of  our  Country  ;  the  higheft  Paflion  that 
can  fway  the  human  Heart,  confidered  as 
a  permanent  Foundation  of  true  Liberty. 

But  in  fome  Minds  the  felfiih  Paflions 
are  ftrong,  and  the  focial  ones  weak  or 
wanting:  And  in  the  beft  formed  Heart 
incidental  Temptations  may  arife,  and 
overturn  its  pre-eftablifhed  Habits  :  There- 
fore it  is  a  neceflary  Meafure  for  the  Se- 
curity of  private  Virtue  and  public  Free- 
dom, that  'virtuous  Principles  be  likcwifc 
implanted  in  the  Heart.  Such  Principles, 

I  mean, 
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I  mean,  as  may  Jlrengthen  the  good  Ha- 
bits of  Thought  and  Action  already  con- 
tracted, by  fuperinducing  the  Idea  of 
Duty. 

Of  thefe  there  are  but  three,  __which 
can  fway  the^Manners  of  Men,  and 
confirm  the  Foundation  of  civil  Liberty. 
Thefe  are  Religion,  Honour,  and  natural 
Conjcience.  The  firft  has  .  .the— Od/y_  for 
its  Object  ;  the  fecond,  the  Applaufe  of 
^L'  tne  third,  the  Approbation  of  our 
ownjHeart.  The  Frame  and  Situation  of 
Man  admits  of  no  other  Principle,  from 
whence  the  Idea  of  Duty  can  arife. 

The  Principle  of  Religion  tends  to  this 
End  of  confirming  civil  Liberty,  as  it  in- 
duces the  Idea  of  Duty ;  and  urges  the  Per- 
formance of  it,  on  the  Belief  of  a  juft, 
omnipotent,  and  all-feeing  GOD  ;  who 
approves  and  condemns,  will  reward  or 
punifh,  according  as  our  Thoughts  and 
Actions  are  Good  or  Evil. 

But,  as  the  Means  of  rendering  Reli- 
gion, a  firm  Ally  and  Support  of  Liberty, 

it 
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it '  is  necefTary  that  their  Dictates  ftiould 
be  coincident :  That  is,  that  the  Thoughts 
and  Actions  which  Religion  prefcribes  as 
Duties,  and  forbids  as  Sins,  fhould  coin- 
cide with  the  Dictates  and  Appointments 
of  public  Law.  In  free  Countries,  this 
is  the  natural  State  of  Religion  ;  which 
commonly  either  bends  to  the  eftabliihed 
Laws  of  the  Community,  or  moulds  them 
into  its  own  Genius  and  Complexion. 

The  Principle  of  Honour  affords  a  con- 
comitant Support  of  civil  Liberty,  when 
properly  directed.  It  works  by  a  power- 
ful and  univerfal  Paflion,  "  our  Fondnefs 
"  for  the  Applaufe  of  Men :"  But  in  free 
Countries,  this  Principle  is  much  more 
liable  to  abufe  than  that  of  Religion : 
Becaufe  it  is  apt  be  be  warped  by  the 
famionable  and  ruling  Manners  of  the 
Times :  For  whatever  is  famionable  is  apt 
to  draw  Refpect  and  Applaufe :  Whatever 
is  unfafhionable  is  for  the  prefent  intitled 
only  to  Contempt.  Hence  the  Principle 
of  Honour  becomes  fluctuating  and  uncer~ 

tain 
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tain  in  its  Nature,  and  therefore  in  its 
Effefts  :  A  Regulation  of  this  Principle, 
therefore,  is  of  the  mod  important  Con- 
fequence ;  becauie,  if  left  to  its  own  fan- 
taflic  Dictates,  it  will  often  endanger  in- 
ftead  of  Jlrengthening  the  Foundations  of 
public  Freedom. 

The  third  Principle,  that  of  natural 
Confcience,  which  tends  to  confirm  the 
Eflablifhment  of  Liberty,  is  founded  in 
the  Approbation  of  our  own  Heart.  This 
Principle  is  in  one  Refpect  independent 
on  the  other  two,  but  in  another  Refpect 
feems  to  (land  intimately  related  to  them. 
It  is  independent  of  them,  as  it  neither 
looks  out  for  the  Approbation  of  God, 
nor  the  Applaufe  of  Men:  It  feems  inti- 
mately related  to  them,  becaufe  on  a  ftridl 
Examination  of  the  human  Frame,  as 
well  as  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind,  it  ap- 
pears generally  to  be  the  Refult  of  the 
one,  or  other,  or  both.  We  tranfplant  the 
acknowledged  Approbation  of  Heaven  and 
the  Applaufe  of  Men  into  our  own  Heart ; 

and 
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arid  from  this,  through  the  fertile  Power 
of  Affectation,  fprings  a  new  Principle 
of  Self- Approbation  and  Self-Reproof,  as  an 
additional  Regulator  of  our  Thoughts  and 
Actions. 

'Tis  true,  many  Writers  have  refblved 
the  particular  Dictates  of  natural  Confci- 
ence  into  an  unchangeable  Principle  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  arifing  univerfally  in 
the  human  Heart.  There  is  no  Doubt, 
but  the  general  Principle  of  Self-Appro- 
bation or  Self-Rebuke  arifeth  in  an  uni- 
*verfal  Manner,  in  fome  Degree  or  other : 
But  as  it  appears  from  the  Hiftory  of 
human  Nature,  that  the  particular  Dic- 
tates of  this  Confcience  vary  with  the 
other  received  Principles  of  the  Mind,  it 
is  not  neceflary  to  debate  or  dwell  on  this 
fpeculative  Point :  We  may  take  it  as 
a  Truth  confirmed  by  Facts,  that  the 
particular  Dictates  of  natural  Confcience 
will  generally  be  founded  on  thofe  of 
Religion  and  Honour. 

E  Hence, 
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Hence,  then,  it  appears,  that  this  Prin- 
ciple of  Confcience  flands  in  Need  of  a 
Guide,  in  the  fame  Degree  as  thofe  Prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded.  If  it  be 
founded  on  the  Religion  of  a  free  State, 
it  will  generally  coincide  with  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Freedom  :  If  its  Foundations  are 
laid  in  the  mere  Principle  of  Honour,  its 
Dictates  will  be  fantaftic  as  thofe  of  its 
Parent ;  and  will  therefore  require  a  pa- 
rallel Regulation. 

Each  of  thefe  Principles,  fingly  taken, 
is  of  Power,  in  fame  Degree  or  other,  to 
ftrengthen  the  Bafis  of  civil  Liberty.  On 
their  united  Influence,  added  to  the  Force 
of  pre-eflablifhed  Habits  of  Thought  and 
Manners,  public  Freedom  might  feem  to 
arife  on  immoveable  and  everlafling  Foun- 
dations. 

But  as  the  Nature  of  Man,  even  in  his 
moil  virtuous  State,  is  imperfect  and  in- 
confiftent ;  fo,  in  Spite  of  the  moft  falutary 
Inftitutions,  fome  Defefls  will  intrude. 
Hence,  from  an  unavoidable  Alloy  of 

Vice, 
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Vice,  civil  Liberty  muft  ever  be  imper- 
fett :  A  certain  Degree  of  Licentioufhefs 
(that  is,  of  private  Will,  oppoling  the 
Public)  will  always  mix  itfelf,  and  in 
fome  Degree  contaminate  the  Purity  of 
every  Commonwealth. 

Yet,  while  virtuous  Manners  and  Prin- 
ciples clearly  predominate  in  their  Effects, 
a  State  may  flill  be  juftly  called  free. 

But  in  Proportion  as  thefe  Manners  and 
Principles  decay,  and  their  Contraries  rife 
into  Power  and  Action,  public  Freedom 
muft  neceffarily  decline.  For  in  that  Cafe, 
the  Paflions  and  Powers  of  the  human 
Mind  are  all  fet  in  Confpiracy  againft 
the  Dictates  of  public  Law.  Hence  un- 
bridled Paffions  will  have  their  Courfe  •, 
every  Man's  Heart  and  Hand  will  be  fet 
againft  his  Brethren  ;  and  the  general 
Cement  of  Society,  which  bound  all  to- 
gether, being  thus  diffolved  ;  even  with- 
out any  external  Violence  offered,  the 
Commonwealth  through  its  internal  Cor- 
ruption muft  fall  in  Pieces. 

E  2  SECT 
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SECT.  VI. 

An  Objection  confidercd. 

DOubtlefs,  it  will  be  objected  (nay,  it 
hath  been  objected)  by  the  Patrons 
of  unlimited  Freedom  of  Thought,  that 
This  is  indeed  a  Syflem  of  Slavery ;  that 
it  is  building  civil  Liberty  on  the  Servi- 
tude of  the  Mind,  and  fhackling  the  in- 
fant Soul  with  early  Prejudice. 

In  Anfwer  to  this  plaufible  Objedlion, 
the  Writer  replies  (what  he  hath  elfe- 
where  advanced*)  "  That  a  Prejudice  doth 
"  not  imply,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  the 
"  Falfehood  of  the  Opinion  inflilled,  but 
"  only  that  it  is  taken  up,  and  held, 
!<  without  its  proper  Evidence.  Thus 
<£  the  infant  Mind  may  be  prejudiced  in 
"  Favour  of  Truth  as  well  as  Falfehood; 
"  and  neither  can  the  one  or  the  other, 
"  thus  inftilled,  be  properly  called  more 
"  than  an  Opinion!' 

.    *  Sermons  on  Education,  &ct  p.  62,  &c. 

Farther : 
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Farther:  The  infant  Mind  cannot  re- 
main in  a  State  of  Indifference  and  In- 
action, either  with  Regard  to  Habits  of 
Conduct,  or  Principles  and  Opinions.  Ha- 
bits, Impreflions,  Beliefs,  Principles,  of  one 
Kind  or  other,  the  growing  Mind  will 
inevitably  contract,  from  its  Communica- 
tion with  Mankind :  If  therefore  rational 
Habits  and  Principles  be  not  infufed,  in 
order  to  preclude  Abfiirdities ;  it  is  Odds, 
but  Abfurdities  will  get  the  Start,  and 
preclude  all  rational  Habits  and  Opi- 
nions. The  Paffions  and  the  Reafbn  of 
a  Child  will  put  themfelves  in  Action, 
however  wretched  and  inconfiftent ;  in 
the  fame  Manner,  as  his  Limbs  will  make 
an  Effort  towards  walking,  however  awk- 
ward and  abfurd.  The  fame  Objection, 
therefore,  that  lies  againfl  inflilling  fa- 
lutary  Habits  and  Principles,  will  arife 
againft  teaching  him  to  •walk  erefl :  This 
being  indeed  a  Violation  of  the  natural 
Freedom  of  the  Body,  as  the  other  is  of 
the  natural  Liberty  of  the  Pailions  and 

the 
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the  Mind.  The  Confequences,  too,  are  of 
the  fame  Nature  :  For  fare,  a  Child  left 
to  the  Direction  of  his  own  Appetites  and 
Reafon  would  ftand  the  fame  Chance  to 
grovel  in  Abfurdities,  as  to  crawl  on 
Hands  and  Knees,  and  wallow  in  the 


is  there  any  Difference,  with 
$efpecl  to"  the  real  and  internal  Freedom 
of  the  Mind,  between  Opinions  injlilled, 
and  Opinions  caught  by  Accident.  For  in 
Truth,  the  Mind  cannot  be  compelled  to 
receive  any  Habit  of  Thought,  Principle, 
or  Opinion.  Thefe  may  indeed  be  offered 
to  the  infant  Mind,  but  the  Reception  of 
them  is  its  own  voluntary  Adi  ;  and  is  e- 
qually  fo,  whether  they  be  prefented  by 
fortuitous  Incidents,  or  defigned  Inftruc- 
tion.  All  the  Difference  is,  that  in  the 
firft  Cafe  fuch  a  Syftem  of  Habits  and 
Opinions  will  certainly  arife,  as  tend  to 
the  Defhruction  of  Society  :  In  the  fecond, 
fuch  a  Syftem  of  Habits  and  Opinions 
may  be  infufed  into  the  free  Mind,  as 

will 
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will  lay  a  fure  and  lading  Foundation  of 
public  Liberty  and  Happinefs. 

Nay,  if  any  Difference  could  arife,  with. 
Refpecl:  to  the  true  Freedom  of  the  Mind; 
furely,  That  Mind  ought,  in  the  Eye  of 
Reafon,  to  be  adjudged  mojl  free,  which 
adopts  a  Syftem  of  Thought  and  Action, 
founded  on  the  Wifdom  of  the  agreeing 
Society  ;  rather  than  That  which  is  fuf- 
fered  to  be  incurably  tainted  with  the 
•vague  and  random  Conceptions  of  until- 
ford  Infancy. — This,  at  lead,  is  confb- 
nant  with  the  old  Stoic  Principle,  that 
"  The  wife  Man  alone  is  free.*" 

Much  hath  been  faid  in  our  Times, 
indeed,  concerning  the  Force  of  unajfijled 
human  Reafon  :  The  Writer  would  not 
willingly  either  flatter  or  degrade  its 
Powers.  But  to  Him  it  appears,  that 
they  are  fuperficially  informed  of  the 
Frame  and  Tenor  of  the  human  Mind, 
who  think  that  mere  Reafon  (as  it  exiils 
in  Man)  is  more  than  a  Power  of  dif- 

*  Solus  Sapiens  liber. 


cernmg 
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cerning  and  chufing  the  propereft  Means 
for  obtaining  his  defifed  Ends,  whether 
thefe  Ends  be  Good  or  Evil.  The  Paf- 
fions,  pre-eftablifhed  Habits,  and  infufed 
Principles  of  the  Soul  are  the  univerfal 
Motives  to  human  Aclion.  Where  thefe 
point  not  to  an  End  defired,  Reafon  may 
indolently  exercife  its  Eye;  but  can  never 
find  nor  create  an  Objec~l,  of  Force  fuf- 
ficient  to  put  the  Powers  of  die  Soul  and 
Body  in  Motion.  Hence,  human  Reafon 
muft  always  receive  its  particular  Cad 
and  Colour  from  the  pre-eftablifhed  Paf- 
{ions,  Habits,  and  Principles  ;  will  ever 
form  its  ruling  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil, 
Right  and  Wrong,  Juft  and  Unjuft,  from 
thefe  great  Fountains  of  human  Adlion. 

The  Hiflory  of  human  Nature  con- 
firms this  Truth  :  Hence  it  is,  that 
this  boafted  human  Reafon  is  indeed  fo 
poor  and  unprofitable  a  PofTeflion  ;  being 
warped  and  moulded  into  that  particular 
Form,  which  the  varying  Accidents  of  Cli- 
mate, Soil,  eflablifhed  Manners,  Religion, 

Policy, 
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Policy,  bodily  Frame,    or  prevailing  Paf- 
fions  and  Principles,  chance  to  give  it. 

Hence,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  private 
Freedom  of  the  infant  Mind  is  not  vio- 
lated but  only  directed  to  its  be/I  End, 
by  early  and  falutary  Inftruction.  Hence 
it  appears  to  be  the  proper  Deftination  of 
Man,  that  he  mail  not  be  left  to  the  Fol- 
lies of  his  own  weak  Underftanding  and 
nafcent  Paffions  ;  that  he  mall  not  be 
left  fortuitoujly  to  imbibe  the  Maxims  of 
cormpt  Times  and  Manners  ;  Maxims 
which,  fetting  afide  all  Regard  to  their 
fpeculative  Truth  or  Falfehood,  do  lead  to 
the  DifTolution  of  Law  and  Freedom  :  But 
that  he  mall  be  conducted  voluntarily  to 
adopt  thofe  Habits  and  Principles,  which 
have  been  confecrated  by  the  Approba- 
tion of  the  bed  and  wifeft  Men,  in  every 
Age  and  Nation;  fuch,  in  particular,  as 
are  fuitable  to  the  Laws,  the  Cufloms, 
the  Genius,  of  his  own  free  Country ; 
fuch,  in  a  Word,  as  are  a  fecure  Foun- 
dation of  public  Liberty. 

F  SECT. 
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SECT.          VII. 

A  Confirmation  of  thefe  Principles,    drawn 
from  the  Hiftory  of  free  States. 

ift.     Of  Sparta. 

THESE  Reafonings,  founded  on  the 
Nature  and  Conflitution  of  Man,  will 
receive  a  ftrong  and  unanfwerable  Con- 
firmation from  the  Hiftory  of  free  States. 
Hence  we  {hall  obtain  the  cleareft  Evi- 
dences of  Fact,  that  while  virtuous  Man- 
ners and  Principles  retained  their  Efficacy 
and  Power,  civil  Liberty  remained  un- 
ihaken :  That  as  thefe  decayed,  Liberty 
declined :  That  as  foon  as  thefe  were  loft, 
Liberty  was  no  more ;  Licentioufnefs  crept 
in  ;  Faction  triumphed ;  and  overwhelmed 
thefe  degenerate  States  in  one  common 
Ruin. 

To  this  Purpofe  I  {hall  briefly  analyze 
the  Genius    of  the  three    moil    eminent 

Re- 
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Republics  that  are  recorded  in  Story :  Thofe 
of  SPARTA,  ATHENS,  and  ROME.  The 
Events  are  fufficiently  known  to  thofe 
who  are  converfant  in  ancient  Hiftory : 
But  the  fundamental  and  leading  Caufes 
of  thefe  Events  deferve  a  particular  Invef- 
tigation :  They  will  form  a  concurrent 
Proof  of  the  Principles  here  given. 

The  Republic  of  SPARTA  claims  the  firft 
Place ;  both  on  Account  of  its  Antiquity, 
and  Perfection.  By  its  Perfection  is  meant, 
not  the  moral  Perfection  of  its  particular 
Inftitutions,  but  of  the  Means  and  Principles 
by  which  Thefe  Inflitutions  were  fecured. 

The  leading  Inilitutions  which  LYCUR- 
GUS  fixed  as  the  Effence  of  his  Common- 
wealth, were  thefe  which  follow. 

i.He  eftablimed  a  Senate  of  twenty-eight, 
as  an  intermediate  Poiver  between  that  of 
Prince  and  People. . .  2.  He  made  an  equal 
Partition  of  Lands  and  Goods,  among  the 
free  Members  of  the  Community.  .  .  3.  He 
introduced  the  Ufe  of  Iron  Money,  infleacl 
of  Gold  and  Silver. .  .  4.  He  banimed  or 
F  2  pre- 
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prevented  all  the  Arts  of  Commerce,  Ele- 
gance, and  Luxury. .  .  5.  He  ordained, 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  Society 
mould  eat  together,  and  partake  alike  of 
the  fame  coarfe  Fare. .  .  6.  He  eflablifhed 
an  occafional  Community  of  Wives :  So 
that  a  Wife  was  not  fo  much  the  Pro- 
perty of  her  Hufband,  as  of  the  Repub- 
lic, to  the  End  of  Population. .  .  7.  With 
a  parallel  View,  he  ordained  a  Kind  of 
Community  of  Children  :  By  This,  no 
Father  had  the  Care  of  his  own  Child ; 
which,  on  its  Birth,  was  immediately  de- 
livered over  to  the  Officers  of  the  State ; 
and  was  either  preferved  or  deftroyed  ac- 
cording to  their  Decree.  .  .  8.  A  conti- 
nued Attention  to  the  Prefer vation  of  the 
State,  and  an  unremitted  Preparation  and 
Readinefs  for  defennve  War,  formed  the 
chief  Employment  of  the  Spartan  State. 
.  .  9.  He  committed  the  Cultivation  of 
their  Lands  to  a  large  Body  of  Slaves, 
who  dwelt  in  the  furrounding  Country, 
were  deprived  of  all  the  natural  Rights 

of 
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of  Men,  and  were  "often  laid  in  Wait  for, 
and  butchered  in  cold  Blood  by  the  young 
Men  of  SPARTA.* 

Thefe  were  the  public  and  eflential  In- 
ftitutions  of  the  Spartan  Republic  :  Many 
of  them  flrange  in  their  Nature  :  Yet 
formed  for  long  Duration,  through  the 
Means  and  Principles  on  which  they  were 
eftabliflied :  Which  we  fhall  find  to  be 
confident  with,  and  corroborative  of  the 
Principles  of  civil  Liberty  above  laid  down. 

The  firfl  and  beft  Security  of  civil  Li- 
berty, hath  been  {hewn,  to  confift  "  in 
"  imprefTmg  the  infant  Mind  with  fuch 
"  Habits  of  Thought  and  Action,  as  may 
"  correfpond  with  and  promote  the  Ap~ 
"  pointments  of  public  Law." — This  Se- 
curity was  laid  by  LYCURGUS,  in  the 

*  This  Enormity,  praftifed  with  Impunity  by  the 
young  Men  of  Sparta,  hath  been  held  unaccountable : 
But  feems  to  have  been  allowed  on  the  fame  warlike 
Principle  with  Tnat  other  Allowance  "  of  ftealing  Vic- 
tuals." Both  were  probably  eftabliftied  as  the  Means  of 
preparing  them  for  the  Exercife  of  Stratagem  in  War. 

deepeft 
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deepeft  and  mod  effectual  Manner,  by 
the  Mode  of  Education  which  he  pre- 
fcribed  to  the  Spartan  Youth. 

No  Father  had  a  Right  to  educate  his 
Children  according  to  the  Caprice  of  his 
own  Fancy.  They  were  delivered  to  pub- 
lic Officers,  who  initiated  them  early  in 
the  Manners,  the  Maxims,  the  Exercifes, 
the  Toils,  in  a  Word,  in  all  the  mental 
and  bodily  Acquirements  and  Habits, 
which  correfponded  with  the  Genius  of  the 
State.  Family  Connexions  had  no  Place: 
The  firft  and  leading  Objecl  of  their  Af- 
fection, was  the  general  Welfare.  This 
Tuition  was  carefully  continued,  till  they 
were  enrolled  in  the  Lift  of  Men  :  To 
iecure  the  Manners  thus  acquired,  they 
were  prohibited  from  travelling  into  other 
Countries,  left  they  fhould  catch  Infection 
from  ill  Example:  On  the  fame  Founda- 
tion, all  Vifits  from  Strangers  were  for- 
bidden.* Thus  were  they  ftrongly  and 

*  Plutarch  :  in  Lycurgo. 

unal- 
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unalterably  poflcfled  with  the  Lo*ve  of 
their  Country. 

Thefe  fevere  Manners  were  confirmed 
by  all  the  Principles  that  could  ftrengtheii 
them  in  the  Mind  of  Man. 

The  Principle  of  Religion  laid  at  the 
very  Foundation  of  the  State :  For  LY- 
CURGUS  exprefsly  modeled  his  Common- 
wealth on  the  Pretence  of  a  divine  Au- 
thority. He  declared  to  the  People,  that 
its  effential  Inftitutions  were  given  him 
by  the  Oracle  of  DELPHI,  which  he  went 
on  Purpofe  to  confult.*  Again,  after  he 
had  modeled  his  Republic,  he  repaired 
once  more  to  the  facred  Tripod  ;  and  en- 
quired, "  whether  the  God  approved  of 
"  the  Laws  he  had  eftablimed."  The  An- 
fvver  was  in  the  Affirmative :  And  this 
Reply  LYCURGUS  fent  to  SPARTA. *f 

This  Principle  was  fo  intimately  blen- 
ded with  that  of  the  State,  that  their 
Kings  were  at  the  fame  Time  the  High 
Priefts  of  the  Community.} — The  Reli- 
*  Plutarch:  in  Lycurgo.  f  Ib.  \  Ib. 

gion 
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gion  and  Power  of  an  Oath  was  fo  ftrongly 
impreiTed  on  their  Minds,  that  LYCURGUS 
traded  the  future  Execution  of  his  Laws, 
to  That  Oath  which  the  People  took,  on 
his  laft  Departure  from  the  City:* — An 
Oath,  which  proves,  that  the  Religion  of 
the  Country  was  not  at  Variance  with 
the  Appointments  of  the  State ;  becaufe  it 
obliged  them  never  to  depart  from  the 
Inilitutions  of  LYCURGUS. 

The  Principle  of  Honour  was  not  at 
Variance,  but  co-operated  with  and  fuf- 
taincd  That  of  Religion.  PLUTARCH  is 
very  particular,  on  their  early  and  con- 
tinued Encouragement  of  this  Principle. 
Their  Songs  (which  made  a  Part  of  their 
Education)  tended  to  inflame  their  Minds 
with  honeft  Ambition.  "  Their  Subject 
"  was  generally  the  Praife  of  fuch  Men 
"  as  had  dy'd  in  Defence  of  their  Coun- 
"  try  ;  or  in  Derifwn  of  Thofe  who  had 
"  fhrunk  from  the  public  Service.  The 
"  old  Men  talked  high  of  what  they  had 

•*  Plutarch:  in  Lycnrgo. 

done: 
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"  done  :  The  younger  Part  echo'd  back 
"  their  Song ;  declaring  their  Refolution, 
"  not  to  difgrace  the  Valour  of  their 
"  Forefathers.*" 

The  Principle  of  natural  Confidence  was 
fo  intimately  interwoven  with  thofe  of 
their  Religion  and  Honour,  that  it  affords 
a  ftriking  Proof  how  far  natural  Con- 
fcience  depends  on  thefe  other  Principles. 
If  natural  Confcience  were  in  itfelf  a  well- 
regulated  and  fujjicient  Guide ;  could  any 
Thing  have  been  more  odious  to  its  Dic- 
tates, than  Projiitution,  Adultery,  Thieving, 
and  AJJaffination  ?  Yet  all  thefe  did  the 
fevere  Spartans  practife,  not  only  without 
Remorfe,  but  with  Self- Approbation  ;  the 
infant  Mind  being  before-hand  modeled 
to  this  prepofterous  Syftem  of  imagined 
Duty.  For,  on  the  very  ruling  Principles 
of  the  State,  their  Daughters  were  de- 
bauched, their  Wives  were  common,  their 
Victuals  were  ftolen,  their  Slaves  were 
murdered,  f 

*  Plutarch:   in  Lycurgo.       f  Ib. 

G  Thus 
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Thus  was  the  famed  Republic  of  Sparta 
ftrongly  fortify 'd,  by  the  united  and  con- 
current Power  of  Manners  and  Principles, 
all  pointing  to  die  fame  End,  the  Strength 
and  Duration  of  the  State  :  Of  Manners 
and  Principles,  which  in  their  particular 
Application,  feemed  to  facrifice  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  Individuals  to  the  Prefervation  of 
the  Whole :  And  while  they  were  mofl 
abhorrent  from  the  Maxims  of  improved 
human  Nature,  fecured  the  Inflitutions  of 
Sifavage  Policy. 

From  this  View  of  the  Spartan  Com- 
monwealth, thefe  farther  Remarks  may 
naturally  arife. 

i.  It  hath  been  Matter  of  Surprize  to 
thofe  who  have  written  on  this  famed 
Republic,  "  by  what  Means  LYCURGUS 
"  fhould  be  able  to  perfwade  die  Spar- 
"  tans,  not  only  to  change  the  Form  of 
"  their  Government,  but  to  quit  their  pri- 
"  vate  Pofleflions,  their  Manner  of  Life, 
"  the  Ufe  of  Money,  the  Advantages  of 
"  Commerce,  the  Property  of  their  Wives, 

"the 
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"  the  Care  of  their  Children  ;  and  adopt 
"  a  contrary  Syftem,  fo  abhorrent  from 
"  the  Defires  of  civilized  Man."  And  in- 
deed, fuppofing  the  Faff,  it  mould  feem 
a  Paradox  utterly  unaccountable.  —  The 
true  Solution  feems  of  a  quite  different 
Nature. — PLUTARCH  leads  me  to  it. — 
"  There  is  fb  much  Uncertainty  (faith  he) 
•*'  in  the  Accounts  which  Hiftorians  have 
"  left  us  of  LYGURGUS,  that  fcarce  any 
"  Thing  is  aiTerted  by  one,  which  is  not 
"  contradicted  by  others.  Their  Seiiti-v 
"  ments  are  quite  different  as  to  the  Fa- 
"  mily  he  came  of,  the  Voyages  he  un- 
"  dertook,  the  Place  and  Manner  of  his 
u  Death :  But  moil  of  all,  when  they  fpeak 
"  of  the  Laws  he  made,  and  the  Common- 
"  wealth  he  founded.  —  They  cannot  be 
u  brought  to  agree,  as  to  the  very  Age 
"  when  he  lived. — TIM^EUS  conjectures, 
"  that  there  were  two  of  his  Name,  and  in 
"  different  Times ;  but  that  the  one  being 
"  more  famous  than  the  other,  Men  gave 
"  to  Him  the  Glory  of  both  their  Ex- 
F  2  "  ploits." 
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"  ploits.*" — Hence  it  appears,    that  the 
true  Hiflory   of  this   Lawgiver   was  loft 
in  the  Darknefs  of  fabulous  and  obfcure 
Ages  :  And  that,  as  to  the  Beginnings  of 
this  Commonwealth,  we  have  nothing  to 
depend  on,  but  the  traditionary  Rumours 
of  a  barbarous   and  lying  Period.     Now 
this  feems  to  be  fairly  weighed  down  by 
the  internal  Evidence  arifing  from  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Eftablimment  itfelf.      For  it 
was  indeed    "the  Eflablifhment    of  bar- 
"  barous    Manners,    carried   into    Perma- 
"  nency  by  political  Inflitutions."      That 
Mankind  mould  be  carry  d  back  to  This, 
from  a  State   of  Humanity    and  Civiliza- 
tion-,— that  they  mould  quit  private  Pro- 
perty,   Money,    Commerce,   Decency,   do- 
meflic  Comforts,  Wives  and  Children,  and 
give   them   up    to    the  PofTemon    of   the 
Public,  is  a  Contradiction  to  all  the  known 
Powers  and  Paffions  of  the  human  Mind. 
To  erFecl   a    Change   of  Government   only, 
is  a  Work  fufEcient  for  the  Abilities  of 

*  Plutarch:  in  Lycurgo. 
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the  greateft  Legillator :  But  to  overturn 
all  the  pre-eftablifhed  Habits  of  the  Head 
and  Heart,  to  deftroy  or  reverfe  all  the 
fixed  AfTociations,  Maxims,  Manners,  and 
Principles,  of  a  whole  civilized  Commu- 
nity;  were  a  Labour,  which  might  well 
be  ranked  among  the  moft  extravagant 
Legends  of  fabulous  GREECE. 

On  the  other  Hand,  to  bring  forward 
a  Tribe  of  untaught  Savages  one  Degree 
towards  Civilization,  and  there  tofx  them ; 
— to  aflign  equal  Portions  of  Land  to 
thofe  among  whom  Lands  laid  in  Com- 
mon;— to  introduce  Iron  Money,  where 
no  Money  had  been  in  Ufe; — to  prohibit 
Commerce,  where  Commerce  was  aim  oft 
unknown ;  —  to  make  the  Girls  dance 
naked  in  Public,  where  they  had  never 
known  the  decent  Ufe  of  Cloaths; — to 
allow  of  Theft  and  Homicide  under  cer- 
tain Limitations,  where  Both  had  been 
praclifed  without  Limitation  ; — to  make 
Wives  at  Times  a  public  Property,  where 
promifcuous  Concubinage  had  prevailed; 

to 
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to  give  Children  a  public  Education,  where 
no  Education  had  taken  Place; — Thefe 
might  all  feem  the  natural  and  practicable 
Efforts  of  a  Pagan  Legiflator. 

Thus,  the  Formation  of  the  Spartan 
Republic  feems  clearly  accounted  for.  A 
Tribe  of  untaught  Savages,  were  brought 
forward  by  LYCURGUS  one  Degree  to- 
wards Civilization  and  Humanity,  and 
There  fixed  by  fevere  Inftitutions. 

The  Fate  of  Ac  is,  their  patriot  King, 
confirms  this  Solution.  He,  with  a  De- 
gree of  public  Virtue  feldom  feen  in  any 
Station,  attempted  to  bring  back  the  cor- 
rupt State  to  its  fir  ft  rigorous  Inftituti- 
ons. But  That  which  LYCURGUS  could 
eftablifh  among  untaught  Savages,  Ac  is 
found  impracticable,  among  a  corrupted 
People.  He  was  feized,  irnprifoned,  and 
murdered  by  a  Faction,  in  his  Attempt 
to  reftore  Freedom  to  a  degenerate  Re- 
public. 

2.  If  the  Argument  here  alledged  be 
juft,  concerning  the  firft  Inftitution  of  this 

Re- 
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Republic;  it  follows  (\vhat,  indeed,  feems 
probable  in  its  own  Nature)  that  the 
ftrongeft  political  Inflitutions  may  be 
formed  on  the  favage  State  of  Man.  In 
this  Period  the  Legiilator  hath  few  or  no 
prior  Institutions  to  contend  with ;  and 
therefore  can  form  a  Syftem  of  Legifla- 
tion  coniiflent  with  itfelf  in  all  its  farts. 
While  the  Lawgiver  who  reforms  a  State 
already  modeled  and  corrupted,  muft  con- 
tent himfelf  with  fuch  partial  Regulations, 
as  the  Force  of  prior  Eflablimments  and 
public  Habits  will  admit. 

3.  The  long  united  State  of  this  Re- 
public afford  a  Proof  againfl  a  political 
Maxim  commonly  received,  "  That  Divi- 
u  fions  are  neceffary  to  a  free  State  ;  and 
"  that  inward  Tranquillity  is  a  certain 
"  Symptom  of  its  approaching  Ruin." 
For,  from  the  Hiftory  of  SPARTA,  it 
appears,  that  during  the  Space  of  at  lead 
five  hundred  Years,  intefline  Divifions 
were  unknown.  This  common  and  mii1 
taken  Maxim  (adopted  by  almofl  all  poli- 
tical 
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tical  Writers*)  hath  been  founded  on  a 
Suppoiition,  that  where  Opinion  is  free, 
it  muft  ever  be  divided.  The  Spartan 
Commonwealth  prefents  a  clear  Proof  of 
the  Reverfe :  That  Opinion  may  be  free, 
yet  ftill  united.  But  tins  free  Union  can 
only  be  the  happy  Effect  of  an  early  and 
rigorous  Education ;  by  which  the  grow- 
ing Minds  of  the  Community  are  volun- 
tarily led,  by  public  Inftitutions,  into  one 
common  Channel  of  Habit,  Principle,  and 
Aftion.  ..PLUTARCH  tells  us,  that  the 
Effect  of  this  entire  Union  was  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  SPARTA,  that  u  the  Common- 
"  wealth  refembled  one  great  and  power- 
"  ful  Perfbn,  actuated  by  one  Soul,  rather 
"  than  a  State  compofed  of  many  Indivi- 
"  duals. t" 

4.  It  appears,  that  the  Inftitutions  of 
the  Spartan  Republic  were  admirably  cal- 
culated for  each  other's  Support,  while 

*  Among  others,  by  MACHIAVEL  and  MONTES- 
QUIEU, t  In  Lycurgo. 

their 
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their  perfect  Union  was  maintained  :  And 
further,  that  when  an  Inroad  was  made 
into  any  one  of  them,  the  Ruin  of  the 
Whole  was  inevitable. 

"  Its  Inftitutions  were  admirably  cal- 
"  culated  for  each  other's  Support,  while 
"  their  perfect  Union  was  maintained." 
Becaufe  they  tended  ftrongly  to  prevent 
the  firjl  Inroads  of  Temptation  to  the  Mind, 
the  very  frjl  Impulfes  of  felfijh  PaJJion. 
The  equal  Partition  of  Lands  and  Goods 
took  away  all  Hope  of  Superiority  in 
Wealth :  The  Introduction  of  Iron  Money 
rendered  Wealth  cumberfome  and  untrac- 
table:  The  Prohibition  of  Commerce  pre- 
vented the  Materials  of  Luxury :  The  Ba- 
nifhment  of  elegant  Arts  prevented  the 
firft  Conception  of  them.  Their  public 
Meals  eaten  in  common,  cut  off  the  Hope, 
nay,  prevented  the  Defire  of  all  private  In- 
dulgence of  the  Palate,  the  Diforders  of 
Intemperance.  To  fecure  thefe  rigid  In- 
ftitutions, the  public  Education  of  their 
Children  was  ordained,  left  private  Pa£- 
H  fion 
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fion  fhould  mix  its  Alloy,  with  the  rigo- 
rous Appointments  of  the  State.  Thus 
the  Republic  was  fo  round  and  compact 
in  all  its  Parts,  that  it  might  feem  to 
defy  the  Attacks  of  the  moil  powerful 
Enemy. 

"  But  fuppofing  an  Inroad  made  into 
u  any  one  of  its  capital  Inflitutions,  the 
a  Ruin  of  the  Whole  was  inevitable."  For 
its  feveral  Parts  receiving  their  Strength 
from  each  other,  were  therefore  mutually 
dependent ;  and  the  Whole  being  an  au- 
ftere  Contradiction  to  the  natural  Appe- 
tites of  Man,  the  leaft  Inroad  of  Indul- 
gence naturally  led  on  to  more  forcible 
Temptations.  Thus,  Inequality  of  PofTef1 
fions  brought  in  Wealth  and  Poverty. 
Wealth  brought  in  Luxury :  Poverty  gave 
Birth  to  Envy  and  Avarice.  Licentiouf- 
nefs  and  Fadlion  thus  crept  in,;  and  the 
Fall  of  SPARTA  was  inevitable. 

Yet  even  amidft  the  Decays  of  this  Re- 
public, the  Force  of  a  rigorous  Education 
eilentially  mixed  with  the  Principles  of 

the 
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the  State,  was  dill  confpicuous.  The 
Power  of  Manners  and  Maxims  thus  im- 
bibed was  fo  untradlable,  even  in  the 
declining  Periods  of  the  Spartan  Common- 
wealth, that  PniLOP^xMEN,  after  many 
fruitlefs  Attempts  to  annihilate  its  Influ- 
ence, declared,  u  that  the  only  effectual 
"Method  of  deftroying  SPARTA,  mufl 
"  be  in  dijjbl'ving  the  Education  of  their 
"  Youth*" 

This  Analyfis  is  clearly  confirmed  by 
PLUTARCH  in  the  following  PafTages. 
"  Since  we  may  blame  the  Legiflators  of 
"  common  Rank,  who,  through  Want  of 
"  Power  or  Wifdom,  commit  Miftakes  in 
"  the  Formation  of  fundamental  Laws  ; 
u  how  much  more  may  we  cenfure  the 
u  Conducl  of  NUMA,  who  for  the  Repu- 
"  tation  of  his  Wifdom  only,  being  called 
"  by  the  general  Voice  of  an  unfettled 
u  People  to  be  their  King,  did  not  in 
"  firft  Place  conflitute  Laws  for  the  Edu- 
"  cation  of  Children,  and  Difcipliue  of 

*  Plutarch:  in  Philopsem. 

H  2  "  Youth  ? 
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u  Youth  ?   For  Want  of  which,  Men  be- 

"  come  feditious  and  turbulent,  and  live 

"  not    peaceable    in    their    Families    and 

"  Tribes :  But  when  they  are  inured  from 

"  their  Cradle  to  good  Principles,  and  im- 

"  bibe  from    their  Infancy  the  Rules  of 

"  Morality,    they  receive  fuch  Impreilions 

"  of  Virtue,    as    convinces    them  of  that 

"  Advantage  which  mutual  Concord  brings 

"  to  a  Commonwealth.     This,  with  many 

"  others,  was  one  of  the  Policies  of  LY- 

"  CURGUS  :    And  was    of  fingular   Force 

"  in  the  Confirmation  and  Eflablifhment 

"  of  his  Laws:" — "  Hence  the  Spartans 

a  liaving  fucked  in  thefe  Principles  with 

"  their  Milk,  were  poiTelTed  with  a  'mofl 

u  reverend  Efteem  of  all  his  Inftitutions : 

"  So  that  the  Fundamentals  of  his  Laws 

<c  continued  in  Force  for  above  five  hun- 

*'  dred  Years,  without  any  Violation.*" 

Such  then  was  the  Force  of  concurrent 
Manners  and  Principles,  all  centering  on 
one  Point,  imprefled  on  the  infant  Mind, 
*  Companion  of  NUMA  and  LYCURGUS. 

and 
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and  continued  by  a  Variety  of  rigorous 
Inftitutions. — Thus,  the  Strength  of  the 
Spartan  Republic,  like  the  firm-compacted 
Weight  of  the  Macedonian  Phalanx,  bore 
down  every  oppofing  Power. 


SECT.          VIII. 

Of  the   Republic   of  Athens. 

WE  have  feen  the  Force  of  Manners 
Principles  in  the  flrong  Forma- 
tion, the  Unanimity r,  and  Continuance  of  the 
Spartan  State.  We  iliall  now  fee  the  Ef- 
fecls  of  the  Want  of  Manners  and  Prin- 
ciples, in  the  weak  Eftablimment,  the  un- 
cealing  Faclions,  and  early  DiJJblution  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  ATHENS. 

It  appears  above,  that  LYCURGUS,  pro- 
bably forming  his  People  in  the  firft  and 
earlieft  Period  of  Civilization,  was  thus 
enabled  to  eflablifh  a  perfecT:  Republic. 
SOLON,  on  the  contrary,  having  a  cor- 
rupted, 
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rupted  People  to  reform,  eould  only  infti- 
tute  fuch  a  Kind  of  Government,  as  their 
pre-eftablifljed  Habits,  Vices,  and  Forms  of 
Polity  could  admit. 

Here  we  difcover  the  Foundation  of 
that  (hiking  Remark  of  SOLON  himfelf. 
u  That  he  gave  not  the  Athenians  the  beft 
"  Laws  that  could  be  given,  but  the  beft 
"  they  were  capable  of  receiving.*' 

The  firft  and  ruling  Defecl  in  the  In- 
flitution  of  this  Republic  feems  to  have 
been  "  the  total  Want  of  an  eftablifhed 
a  Education,  fuited  to  the  Genius  of  the 
"  State."  There  appears  not  to  have  been 
any  public,  regular,  or  prefcribed  Ap- 
pointment of  this  Kind,  beyond  what 
Cuflom  had  accidentally  introduced.  'Tis 
true,  that  the  Parents  often  had  Maf- 
ters  to  inftrucl  their  Children  in  the  gym- 
naftic  Arts,  and  in  Mufic.  .Which  laft, 
in  the  ancient  Acceptation  of  the  Word, 
included  Poem  as  well  as  Melody :  'Tis 
farther  true,  that  the  Poems  thus  taught 

*  Plut.  Solon. 

their 
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their  Children,  included  often  the  great 
AcHons,  but  withal,  the  Vices  of  Gods 
and  ancient  Heroes.*  Yet  in  this  firfl 
and  ruling  Circumftance,  in  the  Inftitu- 
tion  of  a  free  State,  the  Parents  were 
much  at  Liberty,  to  do  as  feemed  good 
to  them.  Hence,  a  diffimilar  and  difcor- 
dant  Syftem  of  Manners  and  Principles 
took  Place  ;  while  fome  youthful  Minds 
were  imbibed  with  proper  and  virtuous 
Principles,  fome  with  no  Principles,  and 
fome  with  vicious  Principles  ;  with  fuch 
as  muft,  therefore,  on  the  Whole,  tend 
to  make  the  Foundations  of  true  Freedom. 
The  fecond  ruling  Defect  in  the  Con- 
flitution  of  this  Republic,  was  the  Eflab- 
lifhment  of  an  unmixed  and  abfolute 
Democracy.  This  naturally  arofe  from 
the  licentious  State  of  Manners  and  Prin- 
ples,  which  SOLON  found  already  preva- 
lent among  the  People.  A  virtuous  Peo- 
ple would  have  been  content  to  have 

*  See  a  Diflertation  on  Mufic  and  Poetry,  Seft.  v. 

flared 
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foared  the  legiflative  Power  with  the 
higher  Ranks  of  the  Commonwealth.  But 
a  licentious  People  naturally  grafped  die 
Whole,  as  the  liklieft  Means  (in  their  de- 
luded Eye)  of  gratifying  their  own  un- 
bridled Pamons.  From  this  partial  Di£- 
tribution  of  Power,  the  State  was  blindly 
ruled  by  the  Dregs  of  the  Community. 
For  All  who  were  of  Ability  to  maintain 
a  Horfe,  were  admitted  to  the  Rank  of 
Magiftracy:*  And  all  who  were  admitted 
to  the  Rank  of  Magiftracy  were  excluded 
from  any  Share  in  the  legi/lativc  Power.  \ 
Hence  it  followed,  that  "  All  they  who 
"  pofTefled  the  Legiflative  Power,  were 
"  fuch  as  were  not  of  Ability  to  maintain 
"  a  Horfe."—"  Do  not  you  defpife  (faid 
"  SOCRATES  to  his  Pupil  ALCIBIADES, 
"  who  was  afraid  to  fpeak  in  Prefence  of 
"  the  Athenian  People)  do  not  you  defpife 
"That  Cobler?  I  do,  reply'd  the  Youth. 
"  Do  not  you  (rejoyned  the  Philofpher) 
"  equally  contemn  that  Cryer,  and  yon 

*  Plut.  in  Solon.         f  Ib. 

"  Tent- 
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"  Tent- Maker  ?ALCIBIADES  confefling  that 
u  he  did;  then  faid  SOCRATES,  "  Is  not 
"  the  Body  of  the  Athenian  People  com- 
"  pofed  of  Men  like  thefe  ?  And  therefore, 
"  when  you  dejpife  the  Individuals,  why 
"  fhould  you  fear  the  Whole?*"— A  hope- 
ful Tribe  of  Legi/lators !  and  fuch  as  might 
naturally  be  fuppofed  to  give  Rife  to  that 
Licentioufnefs,  Difcord,  and  Ruin,  in 
which  they  were  foon  fwallowed  up. 

From  this  weak  and  imperfect  Eftab- 
lifliment,  founded  on  the  Caprices  of  an 
ignorant,  unprincipled,  and  licentious  Po- 
pulace, all  the  fubfequent  FacJions,  which 
ended  in  the  Ruin  of  this  Republic,  are 
clearly  derived. 

Even  SOLON,  the  original  Legiilator, 
outlived  the  Commonwealth  he  had  form- 
ed. On  his  Departure  from  ATHENS, 
Faff  ions  immediately  arofe.  PISIST^A- 
TUS,  the  firft  ruling  Demagogue,  led  the 
People ;  obtained  a  Guard ;  feized  the 
Caftle ;  and  cftabUftxd  a  Tyranny.^ 

*  ^Eliani  Var:  Hid.  L.  ii.  C.  j.     f  Plat:  in  Solon. 

I  We 
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We  need  go  no  farther  into  the  Hif- 
tory  of  this  Republic,  for  a  Difcovery  of 
the  Caufes  of  its  final  Ruin.  It  is  true, 
that  an  imperfect  Semblance  of  Liberty 
often  appeared,  amidft  the  Factions  of 
fucceeding  Times :  It  is  true,  that  Wealth 
and  Luxury  contributed  to  haften  the 
Fall  of  ATHENS  :  It  is  true,  that  PERI- 
CLES and  ALCIBIADES,  in  their  Turn, 
while  they  feemed  to  polifh  the  Manners, 
inflamed  the  Vices  of  the  Populace;  and 
led  them  on  to  the  certain  Deftruction  of 
the  State.  But  for  the  Ruin  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, we  need 'not  have  Recourfe 
to  the  Inroads  of  Wealth  or  Luxury,  as 
the  Caufes  of  its  Diflblution.  It  refem- 
bled  a  beautiful  Edifice  founded  in  Sand 
and  Rubbifh  :  Where  an  uneducated,  an 
unprincipled,  a  licentious  Populace,  ruled 
the  State ;  That  State  was  deftined  to 
the  convulfive  Struggles  of  Faclion  while 
it  lived,  and  then  to  a  fpeedy  Death. 


SECT. 
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SECT.          IX. 

Of  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome. 

LET  us  now  pafs  to  a  Review  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  ROME  :  In  the 
Hiftory  and  Fate  of  which,  we  fhall  find 
mod  abundant  Proof  of  the  Truths  here 
laid  down,  concerning  the  Power  of  Man- 
ners and  Principles,  in  the  Prefervation  or 
the  Diflblution  of  public  Freedom. 

MONTESQJJIEU  remarks  finely,  in  his 
Difcourfe  on  this  Republic,  that  "  more 
"  States  have  perifhed,  thro'  a  Violation 
"  of  Manners,  than  thro'  a  Violation  of 
"  Laws*."  The  Reafon  (though  he  does 
not  aflign  it)  appears  evident  on  the 
Principles  here  given.  He  who  violates 
eftablifhed  Manners,  ftrikes  at  the  general 
Foundation ;  he  who  violates  Laiu,  ftrikes 
only  at  a  particular  Part  of  the  Superjintc- 
ture  of  the  State. 

*  Grandeur,  &q. 

I  2  In 
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In  the  Republic  of  SPARTA,  we  have 
feen  the  original  State  of  Manners  and 
Principles  confpiring  ftrongly  to  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  the  Republic  :  In  that  of 
ATHENS,  we  have  feen  the  original  State 
of  Manners  and  Principles  tending  no  lefs 
clearly  to  its  D[ffbhition. 

In  analyfmg  the  original  State  of  Man- 
ners and  Principles  in  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth, we  mail  find  a  different  and 
intermediate  State  of  Things  ;  mixing  the 
Strength  of  the  Spartan,  with  the  Weaknefe 
of  the  Athenian  Inflitutions  ;  tending  firft 
to  enlarge  and  aggrandize  the  Republic, 
and  in  the  End  to  corrupt  and  deftroy  it. 

The  Manners  and  Principles  of  early 
Ro  M  E,  which  tended  to  enlarge  and  aggran- 
dize the  Republic,  were  i .  A  Love  of  their 
Country  inflilled  into  their  rifing  Youth  : 
Formed  chiefly  on  the  Power  of  Cuftom  ; 
and  more  particularly  on  the  'warlike  Ge- 
nius of  the  State.  Their  Annals  abound 
with  fo  many  Inftances  of  this  grand  Paflion, 
that  prefent  Times  ftand  amazed,  and  with 
pimculty  credit  their  Story.  2.  This 
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2.  This  Pafllon,  founded  on  an  early, 
though  not  a  prefcribed  Education,  was  fo 
flrengthened  by  their  religious  Syftem,  that 
till  the  fatal  Entrance  of  the  Dodlrine  of 
EPICURUS,  no  Roman  was  ever  known  to 
have  violated  his  Oath.* 

3.  Their  Principle  of  Honour  coincided 
with  that  of  their  Religion.  It  was  fo  ftrong, 
at  the  Time  of  the  firft  Formation  of  the 
Republic,  that  the  Puniihment  of  Difgrace 
was  judged  fufficient  to  deter  the  People 
from  a  Violation  of  the  Laws.     "  When 
"  a  Delinquent  was  cited  before  the  People 
"  (faith  LIVY)  the  Valerian  Law  ordained 
"  only,  that  he  fhould  be  branded  as  in- 
"  famous. -\  " 

4.  From  the  Truths   laid  down   above, 
it  appears,    that  the  Principle  of  natural 
Conference  mufl  of  Courfe  co-operate  with 
thefe,  for  the  Confirmation  of  civil  Free- 
dom.    The  Force  of  this  Principle  is  no 
lefs  confpicuous  in  the  early  Periods  of 

*  See  Montefq.  Grand,  des  Rom.  C.  X.  Polyb.  L.  6. 
i  Liv.  Hift.  L.  10. 

Roman 
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Roman  Liberty :  It  arofe  even  into  a  fero- 
cious Pride  of  Virtue,  independent  of  all 
outward  Teftimony,  which  hath  diftin- 
guifhed  the  great  Names  of  ancient  ROME, 
from  Thofe  of  every  other  People  upon 
Earth. 

5.  To  thefe  we  muft  add  the  Equality 
of  Property,  the  Mediocrity  of  PofTeffion, 
the  Simplicity  of  Life,  which  prevailed  in 
early  ROME  ;  all  thefe  were  the  Outworks 
that  guarded  the  internal  Strength  of  Man- 
ners and  Principles ;  and  feemed,  like  the 
Inftitutions  of  SPARTA,  to  promife  an 
Eternity  of  Freedom. 

But  in  Spite  of  all  thefe  Foundations,  of 
civil  Liberty,  there  were  three  fatal  Cir- 
cura&ances,  admitted  into  the  very  EfTence 
of-  the  Republic,  which  contained  the 
Seeds  of  certain  Ruin  :  While  the  Tree 
feemed  to  flouriflo  in  its  full  Growth  and 
Vigour,  Thefe )  like  Canker-Worms,  lay  eat- 
ing at  the  Root. 

The  firft  of  thefe .« was  the  Negleft  of 
inftituting  public  Laws,  by  which  the 

Edu- 
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Education  of  their  Children  might  have 
been  afcer tamed.  This  is  juftly  charged 
by  PLUTARCH,  as  a  capital  Defect  in 
NUMA'S  Legiflation : *  This  Defect,  when 
once  admitted  into  the  EfTence  of  the 
State,  could  not  eafily  be  rectify'd  in 
fucceeding  Times :  The  Principle  could 
only  have  been  effectually  infufed,  at 
the  general  Formation  of  the  whole 
Mafs.  In  Confequence  of  this  Error  in 
the  firft  Concoction,  the  fupporting  Prin- 
ciples of  Freedom  were  vague  and  fluc- 
tuating :  For  Want  of  this  preventing 
Power,  the  incidental  Vices  of  a  Parent 
were  naturally  tranfmitted  to  his  Chil- 
dren, and  thence  to  future  Ages.  The 
rigorous  Education  of  SPARTA  was  a 
ftrong  Check  to  the  Pronenefs  of  human 
Nature  towards  Degeneracy  and  Corrup- 
tion :  Through  This,  every  incidental  Vice 
dy'd  with  its  firft  PofTeflbr .  While  the 
more  lax  Inftitution  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, fuffered  every  original  Taint  in  Man- 

*  See  above,   Sett.  vii. 

ners 
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ners  and  Principles  to  be  transfufed  into, 
and  to  contaminate  fucceeding  Times. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  was  "  Their  Prin- 
"  ciple  of  unlimited  Conqueft"  Their  early 
Paflion  for  War  arofe  from  their  NeceJJi- 
ties.  On  their  firft  Eftablifhment,  they 
had  neither  Territory  nor  Commerce :  They 
lived  by  Plunder :  Hence,  the  ruling  Ge- 
nius of  the  State  was  warlike :  Their  war- 
like Genius  was  unchecked  by  any  other 
Principle  :  Hence,  tmremitted  Exercifes, 
unceafmg  Improvements  in  Difcipline,  in- 
creafing  Valour  and  Ferocity  arofe.  Thus 
they  attempted  to  fubdue,  and  thus  they 
fubdued  the  World. 

But  fuch  an  Empire  is  utterly  untena- 
ble :  Valour  may  acquire,  but  cannot  main- 
tain it.  The  Body  of  fuch  a  State  is  too 
enormous  to  be  effectually  animated  by 
the  Soul.  This  is  a  Caufe  of  Ruin  fo 
clear,  that  it  hath  met  every  Writer^ 
Obfervation ;  and  therefore  needs  no  far- 
tlier  Proof. 

The 
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The  third  Principle  of  inevitable  De- 
ilru<5Hon,  which  feems  to  have  been  in- 
wrought into  the  very  Eflence  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  was  the  fatal  Principle  of 
Change :  This  is  a  Caufe  not  fo  obvious ; 
and  therefore  may  require  a  farther  Invef- 
tigation. 

MONTESQUIEU  hath  juflly  obferved, 
that  one  Caufe  of  the  Roman  Greainefs  was 
"  their  adopting  any  Inflitution  or  Cuftom 
"  of  other  Nations  whom  they  conquer 'd, 
"  provided  it  was  better  than  their  own.*" 
It  feems  to  have  efcaped  the  Obfervation 
of  this  great  Writer,  that  the  fame  Princi- 
ple of  Adoption,  carried  through  every  Pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  led  the  Way  to  its 
final  Ruin. 

For  altho'  in  the  early  Periods,  when 
Manners  were  fimple,  and  concurrent  Prin- 
ciples were  ftrong,  this  Spirit  of  Adoption 
svas  confined  to  C  adorns  that  were  better 
than  their  own ;  yet  in  the  fucceeding  Pe- 

*  Grandeur,  £c.  C.  i.  ii. 

K  riods, 
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riods,  when  Manners  grew  more  relaxed, 
and  Principles  were  weakened,  the  fame 
Spirit  of  Adoption  opened  a  Door  for  the 
Admimon  of  Cujloms  that  were  pernicious. 

Thus  the  Admimon  of  Change,  which  in 
the  virtuous  Ages  led  to  the  Greatnefs,  in 
fucceeding  Times  brought  on  the  Deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Republic. 

The  fagacious  Romans  foon  found  the 
Confequences  of  this  Defect:  They  faw, 
that  through  a  Want  of  original,  preven- 
tive, and  falutary  Inftitutions,  bad  Man- 
ners were  creeping  infenfibly  on  the  State. 
Hence  the  Creation  of  the  Cenfors  had  its 
Rife :  An  Office,  which  immediately  took 
Cognizance  of  the  Manners  of  the  Ci- 
tizens. 

But  this  high  Office  was  ineffectual  in 
its  End ;  becaufe  it  had  not  Power  univer- 
fally  to  prevent,  but  only  in  Part  to  remedy 
the  Evil.  Hence,  while  particular  and 
detected  Offences  only,  could  be  punifhed 
by  the  Cenfor,  the  Hearts  and  Manners  of 
the  People  were  laid  open  to  a  general  Cor- 

ruption. 
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ruption,   from  the  fatal  Principle   of  No- 
velty and  Adoption. 

The  Danger  arifing  from  this  Principle 
manifeftly  increafed  with  the  increafing 
Empire  :  That  Identity  and  Integrity  of 
Manners  and  Principles,  which  is  the  Soul 
and  Security  of  every  free  State,  gave  Way 
to  Manners  and  Principles  wholly  dtfflmi- 
lar.  New  Maxims  of  Life,  new  Principles 
of  Religion  and  Irreligion,  of  Honour  and 
Difhonour,  of  Right  and  Wrong,  picked 
tip  indifcriminately  among  the  Nations 
which  they  conquered,  by  Degrees  infufed 
themfelves  into  the  Heads  and  Hearts  of 
the  Roman  Citizens. 

Here,  then,  we  fee  the  original  Founda- 
tion of  all  the  Mifery  and  Ruin  which 
enfued.  On  the  Conqueft  of  the  luxu- 
rious, immoral,  and  unprincipled  Tribes  of 
GREECE,  the  Romans,  having  no  preven- 
tive Remedy  in  the  EfTence  of  their  State, 
of  Courfe  adopted  the  Luxury,  the  Immora- 
lities, the  Irreligion,  of  the  conquered 
People. 

K  2  "It 
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"  It  feems  to  me  (fays  the  excellent 
"MONTESQUIEU)  that  the  Epicurean 
"  Seel:,  which  made  its  Way  into  ROME 
"  towards  the  Clofe  of  the  Republic,  con- 
"  tributed  much  to  corrupt  the  Hearts  of 
"  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  had  been  in- 
"  fatuated  with  it  before  them  ;  accord- 
<c  ingly,  they  were  fooner  corrupt.  Po- 
"  LYBIUS  tells  us,  that  in  His  Time, 
"  no  Greek  could  be  trufted,  on  the  Se- 
"  curhy  of  his  Oath ;  whereas,  a  Roman 
"was  inevitably  bound  by  it.*"- — He 
adds,  "  CYNEAS  having  difcourfed  on 
"  the  Epicurean  Syflem  at  the  Table  of 
"  PYRRHUS,  FABRICIUS  wifhed  that  all 
"  the  Enemies  of  ROME  might  hold  the 
"  Principles  of  fucb  a  Sett.}" 

Thus,  as  in  the  early  Periods  of  the 
Commonwealth,  they  had  adopted  the 
Virtues,  in  the  later  Times  they  amimed 
the  Vices  of  the  conquered  Nations.  Thus, 
by  unperceived  Gradations,  the  fame  Prin- 

*  Grandeur,  &c.  C.  x.  f  Ib. 

ciple, 
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ciple,  "  The  Admiffion  of  Change,  firft  led 
"  to  the  Greatnefs,  and  then  to  the  Ruin 
«  of  the  Republic." 

All  the  particular  Confequences  that 
followed,  were  occafional  and  inevitable. 
The  Rapacity,  the  Factions,  the  civil 
Wars  ;  the  enormous  Profligacy  of  Indi- 
viduals, the  horrible  Calamities  of  the 
State; — All  thefe  are  finely  purfued  by 
MONTESQJJIEU  ;  and  were  no  more  than 
the  natural  and  incidental  Effects  of  this 
general  Caufe,  "  The  Lofs  of  Manners 
"  and  Principles." 

Hence,  the  Progrefs  and  Retreat  of  the 
Roman  Power  refembled  the  Flow  and  the 
Ebb  of  a  vaft  Ocean  ;  which,  rowzed 
from  its  Bed  by  central  Concuffions,  over- 
whelmed and  forfook  the  Earth. 


SECT. 
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SECT.          X. 

Hoiv  far   thefe  Facls   can  properly   be  ap- 
ply d  to  the  political  State  of  Great  Britain. 

TH  O  U  G  H  the  Study  of  Hiftory  be  of- 
ten inftructive  and  ufeful,  yet,  in  one 
Refpect,  it  becomes  the  Source  of  fre- 
quent Error,  even  when  it  is  written  with 
Impartiality  and  Truth.  This  arifeth  from 
a  miftaken  Application  of  hiftorical  Facts. 
Errors  of  this  Kind  are  apt  to  creep  in- 
to all  Reafonings,  on  every  Subject,  where 
Men  and  Manners  are  concerned  :  But 
they  are  liable  to  infect  political  Reafon- 
ings, above  all  others. 

As  the  political  Interefts  of  Men  form 
the  principal  Subject  of  Hiftory,  the  Rea- 
foner  on  this  Subject  hath  Recourfe  to 
Facts,  as  the  beft  Support  of  his  Ar- 
gument. Yet,  the  Politician  feems,  of 
all  others,  moft  liable  to  be  miftaken  in 
the  Application  of  Hiftory  to  his  own 

Pur- 
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Purpofe  ;  becaufe  the  political  Connex- 
ions and  Interefts  of  Men  are,  above  all 
others,  complicated  and  various. 

Hence,  as  no  two  political  Conftitutions 
were  ever  the  fame  in  all  their  Circum- 
ftances,  though  fimilar  in  many ;  fo,  all 
Arguments  drawn  from  a  partial  Re- 
femblance,  muft  be  inadequate  and  incon- 
clufive;  unlefs  when  it  appears,  that  no 
other  Circumftances  took  Place,  by  which 
That  partial  Refemblance  might  be  coun- 
teracled,  and  its  Effects  deftroyed. 

Yet,  it  hath  been  a  Practice  too  com- 
mon among  political  Reafoners,  from  a 
partial  Refemblance  between  two  States, 
to  infer  a  total  one  ;  and  becaufe  they 
have  been  like  in  fome  Refpects,  to  draw 
Conclufions,  as  if  they  had  been  like  in  all. 

Much  Caution,  therefore,  is  neceflary, 
in  the  Application  of  hiftorical  Facts : 
Without  This,  we  mall  run  into  perpe- 
tual Error.  Let  us,  then,  remark  fome 
of  the  moft  ejjential  Circumftances,  in 
which  the  Conftitution  of  the  BritiJJj  State 

differs 
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differs  from  thofe  of  SPARTA,  ATHENS, 
and  ROME  ;  and  then  draw  fuch  Con- 
clufions,  as  may  be  confident  with  theft 
Diftinctions. 

1.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental Truth  generally  acknowledged,  that 
the  political  Conftitution  of  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN, in  its  main  Outline,  is  better  modeled 
than   thofe  of    SPARTA,     ATHENS,     or 
ROME.       The    legislative     and    executive 
Powers  are   more  equally  balanced,    and 
more  clearly  diftinguifhed.     Now,  if 'Laws 
could  fupport  themfelves,  it  would  follow, 
that  this  political  State  mufl  therefore  be 
of  longer  Duration.     But  as  it  hath  been 
made  appear,    that  the  Duration  of  free 
States  depends  not  fo  much  on  their  mere 
Form,    as    on  the  Manners  and  Principles 
which  fupport  them ;   fo,  nothing  can  be 
decided  concerning    the   Duration  of  the 
Britift    State,     from    its    mere    external 
Model. 

2.  The   Chriflian    Religion,    eflablilhed 
in  BRITAIN,  is,  in  its  own  Nature,  far 

fupe- 
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fuperior  to  that  of  thefe  ancient  Com- 
monwealths. The  abiblute  Perfection  and 
glorious  Attributes  of  the  Deity ;  the  great 
Principle  of  univerfal  Charity;  the  parti- 
cular Duties  of  Man  to  Man,  thence  re- 
fulting ;  the  Sanctions  of  future  Reward 
and  Punimment ;  all  thefe  tend  to  purify 
and  exalt  the  Soul,  far  beyond  the  Rites 
of  ancient  Paganifm :  For  This,  even  in 
its  beft  Forms,  was  ever  built  on  the 
Hiftory  and  Examples  of  deify'd  Men, 
whofe  Lives  had  often  been  blotted  with 
the  moil  flagrant  Crimes;  and  therefore, 
could  never  exalt  the  Heart  of  Man,  be- 
yond this  weak  Principle  of  Elevation. — 
But  as  the  Po'w'cr  of  a  Religion  depends, 
not  only  on  its  excellent  Genius,  but  on 
its  being  effectually  impreffed  on  the  Mind ; 
fo,  no  Confequerice  can  be  juftly  drawn, 
from  the  mere  un-applyd  Excellence  of 
its  Nature. 

3.  That  Sclf-CanJiJlencc,  and  perfect  Unity 
of  Parts  which  diftinguimed  the  Repub- 
lic of  SPARTA,   cannot  be  expected  nor 
L  found 
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found  in  that  of  BRITAIN.  For  the  firft 
was  the  entire  Work  of  a  fingle  Legifla- 
tor,  ftruck  out  at  one  Heat  ;  all  its  In- 
ftitutions  confpiring  to  one  End,  and 
centering  (like  the  Radii  of  a  Circle)  in 
one  fingle  Point :  To  This,  the  outward 
Form  of  Government,  the  internal  State 
of  Education,  of  Religion,  Manners  and 
Principles,  were  uniformly  fubordinate. 
But  at  the  Time  of  the  Revolution,  which 
was  the  firft  ./Era  of  BRITAIN'S  Free- 
dom, many  prior  Inftitutions  and  Eftab- 
limments,  both  in  Religion  and  Policy, 
Manners  and  Principles,  had  taken  Place: 
Thefe  had  been  formed  on  the  fortuitous 
Events  of  Time  ;  and  had  remlted  from 
a  Variety  of  contending  Parties  ;  of  Power, 
fluctuating  at  different  Periods,  between 
the  Kings,  the  Nobles,  the  Priefthood,  and 
.the  People.  All  thefe  it  was  impoffible  for 
human  Art  to  remove  and  new-model, 
without  fhaking  the  State  to  its  Founda- 
tions :  Hence,  though  the  Form  of  the  Bri~ 
tijh  Confutation,  civil  and  religious,  be  of 

turn- 
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unrivaled  Excellence ;  yet  in  its  very  Birth 
it  came  attended  with  unalterable  Weak- 
nefs.  —  It  wanted  that  general  Self-Con- 
fiftence,  that  entire  Unity  of  Parts,  as  well 
as  of  eftablifhed  Habits,  Manners  and 
Principles,  fuited  to  the  Genius  of  the 
State,  which  was  the  very  Spirit  and  Sup- 
port of  the  Spartan  Commonwealth.  In 
this  Circumftance,  it  appears  likewife  in- 
ferior to  the  Roman  Commonwealth  ;  yet, 
perhaps,  fuperior  to  that  of  Athens. 

4.  The  Eritijh  Syilem  of  Polity  and 
Religion,  perfect  in  its  leading  Parts,  but 
imperfectly  united  and  Supported,  is  not 
upheld  in  its  native  Power  (like  that  of 
SPARTA)  by  correfpondent  and  effectual 
Rules  of  Education.  The  Fundamental 
Laws  of  our  Country,  the  Principles  and 
Duties  of  Chriftianity,  are  indeed  occafi- 
onally  explained  and  taught,  in  a  certain 
Manner  and  Degree  :  But  it  is  in  the 
Power  of  every  Private  Man  to  educate 
his  Child,  not  only  without  a  Reverence 
for  Thefe,  but  in  an  abfolute  Contempt 

of 
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of  them.  It  is  much  in  every  Parent's 
Option,  whether  he  will  imprefs  his  Chil- 
drens  Hearts  with  fuch  Habits  and  Prin- 
ciples as  accord  to  the  Genius  of  the 
State,  or  with  Impunity  fufFer  them  to 
contract  fuch  Manners  and  Opinions  as 
tend  to  its  Diffolution.  A  Circumftance 
pregnant  with  Danger  to  this  free  State: 
For  hence,  Manners  and  Principles,  its 
chief  Support,  are  liable  to  be  incurably 
perverted  in  the  Heart,  at  that  Time  of 
Life,  in  which  alone  they  can  be  effec- 
tually imprefled. 

5.  In  the  important  Circumftance  of 
"  the  AdmiiTion  of  Change"  or  the  "  Prin- 
"  ciple  of  Adoption"  the  Britift  Confti- 
tution  is  contrary  to  That  of  SPARTA  ; 
and  nearly  on  a  Level  with  Thofe  of 
ATHENS  and  ROME. — Foreign  Commerce, 
foreign  Travel,  new  Manners,  new  Prin- 
ciples, new  Modes  of  Drefs,  of  Amufe- 
ment,  of  Luxury,  are  here  adopted  with 
a  Degree  of  Avidity  almoft  unbounded. 

— Happy   would   the  Writer  efteem   his 

La- 
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Labours;  if  this  Principle,  which  in 
fome  Refpefls  hath  tended  fo  much  to  the 
Improvement  of  his  Country,  could  in  any 
Degree  be  checked  by  his  weak  Admo- 
nitions, from  degenerating  into  a  Caufe  of 
its  DeJlruElion. 

6.  The  laft  Circumftance  of  Note,  here 
to  be  remarked,  is  "  The  Difference  of  Cha- 
"  racier  among  the  feveral  Ranks  of  the 
"  Community  in  thefe  ancient  free  States, 
"  and  That  of  Britain." 

In  Point  of  Knowledge  and  Ability,  the 
Difference  was  great  between  the  Nobles 
and  the  People,  in  thefe  ancient  States  :  In 
BRITAIN,  the  Nobles  and  the  People  (in 
their  legiflati<ve  Capacity)  are  fairly  on 
a  Level.  When  ALCIBIADES  addreffed 
the  legiflative  Body  of  the  Athenian  Peo- 
ple, he  addrefled  Coblers,  Brafiers,  Tanners, 
Tent-Makers.  When  the  People  of  ROME 
retired  in  Difcontent  to  the  facred  Moun- 
tain, they  were  appeafed  by  the  Fable  of 
the  Belly,  Head,  and  Hands.  A  Lord  of 
Parliament  would  make  but  a  fbrry  Fi- 
gure 
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gure,  who  fhould  come  armed  withfucb 
an  Apologue,  for  the  Conviction  of  a  Briti/h 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

Again :  In  each  of  thefe  ancient  Re- 
publics, the  collective  Body  of  the  Peo- 
ple were  much  of  one  uniform  Character ; 
being  Inhabitants  of  the  fame  City,  and 
nearly  on  a  Level  with  Refpect  to  Em- 
ployment and  Property.  In  ATHENS, 
they  were  all  Artifans  or  Tradefmen:  In 
SPARTA  and  ROME,  they  were  all  Soldiers. 
A  low  Degree  of  Knowledge  was  their  ge- 
neral Lot :  For  much  Knowledge  can  only 
be  acquired  by  much  Leifure ;  which  their 
Occupations  did  not  allow.  The  People  of 
SPARTA  were  intentionally  virtuous :  Thofe 
of  AT  HENS  were  corrupt :  Thofe  of  ROM  E 
were  of  a  mixed  Character.  As  thefe  free 
States  voted  not  by  Reprefentatives,  the 
Prefence  of  the  People  was  neceiTary,  in 
all  Decifions  of  a  public  Nature  :  Hence, 
fbch  a  People  from  their  Ignorance, 
Wants,  collective  Prefence,  and  Pride 
of  Power,  mult  ever  and  fuddenly  be 

fwayed 
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fwayed  by  the  Eloquence  of  public  De- 
magogues. 

But  the  colle£li*ve  Body  of  the  People 
of  BRITAIN  are  of  a  Nature  and  Cha- 
racter lefs  uniform,  and  effentially  diffe- 
rent. They  may  properly  be  divided 
into  two  Gaffes  ;  "  The  People  of  the 
"  Kingdom  ;"  and  "  the  Populace  of  its 
"  Cities." 

The  Populace  of  its  Cities  refemble  Thofe 
of  ATHENS  in  moft  Things  ;  except  only, 
that  they  are  not  pofieffed  of  the  legijla- 
t'vue  Power.  For  the  People  of  ATHENS 
were  "  a  Body  of  Labourers  and  Mechanic fy 
"  who  earned  their  Bread  with  the  Sweat 
"  of  their  Brows ;  too  generally  ignorant 
"  and  ill-educated ;  too  generally  profligate 
"  in  Manners,  and  void  of  Principle." 

But  the  People  of  this  Kingdom,  in  their 
collective  Body,  are  upon  the  Whole,  of 
a  quite  different  Character.  For  under 
this  Title  are  properly  comprehended  "  all 
"  Thofe  who  fend  Reprefentatives  for  the 
14  Counties  to  Parliament."  This  Catalogue 

will 
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will  include  the  landed  Gentry,  the  bene- 
ficed  Country  Clergy •,  many  of  the  more 
confiderable  Merchants  and  Men  in  Trade, 
the  fubflantial  and  induftrious  Freeholders 
or  Teamen:  A  collective  Body  of  Men,  with 
all  their  incidental  Failings,  as  different  in 
Character  from  the  Populace  of  any  great 
City^  as  the  Air  of  Ri  c  H  M  o N  D  Hi  L  L  from 
that  of  BILLINGSGATE  or  WAPPING. 


SECT.         XL 

Of  the  general  State   of  Manners  and  Prin* 
ciples,  about  the  Time,  of  the  Revolution. 

AT  this   famed  Period,    it  is  evident, 
that  the  Manners   and  Principles  of 
the  Nation  did,  upon  the  Whole,  tend  to 
the  Eftablifhment   of  Liberty  ;    otherwife, 
Liberty  had  not  been  eflablifhed.     This 
Revolution  was  perhaps  the  nobleft  public 
Reform  that  ever  was  made  in  any  State: 
And  fuch  a  Reform,  nothing  but  the  Pre- 
valence 
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^valence  of  upright  Manners  and  Principles 
could  have  ejfefled. 

The  religious  Principle  of  Proteftant 
Chrijlianity  feems  to  have  taken  the  Lead, 
even  of  the  Love  of  civil  Freedom.  The 
Dread  of  Popery  was,  at  leaft,  equal  to 
That  of  arbitrary  Poiver :  The  national 
Honour  and  Confcience  (on  the  whole)  co- 
incided with,  and  confirmed  the  Chriftian 
Principle  :  Thefe  three  united  Powers 
raifed  Liberty  to  the  brighteft  Throne  fhe 
ever  fat  on :  A  Throne  which  nothing 
but  their  Contraries  can  Jhake. 

Yet  notwithftanding  the  unrivaled  Ex- 
cellence of  this  civil  and  religious  Eftab- 
lifhment,  there  could  be  little  Hope  of 
its  immediate  and  perfect  Efficacy.  De- 
claimers  may  exprefs  their  Wonder,  that 
a  Syftem  fo  perfect  fhould  not  at  once 
attain  its  End :  But  they  who  take  a  nearer 
View  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of 
thofe  Times,  will  rather  fay,  that  the 
Tumults  and  Diflentions  which  inflantly 
arofe,  were  in  their  own  Nature  inevitable. 
M  The 
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The  Manners  of  the  Times,  tho'  in  the 
Main  favourable  to  Liberty,  were  mixed 
with  a  grofs  Alloy  of  private  Licentiouf- 
nefs  :  And  hence,  factious  Meafures  of 
Courfe  arofe,  from  the  Profpect  of  Power 
or  Gain.*  The  preceding  Age  had  caught 
a  flrong  Tincture  of  Vice,  from  the  pre- 
valent Example  of  a  debauched  Court. 
The  Education  of  Children  was  (till  left 
in  an  imperfect  State :  This  great  Revor 
lution  having  confined  itfelf  to  the  Re- 
form of  public  Inftitutions  ;  without  af- 
cending  to  the  firft  great  Fountain  of 
political  Security,  "  the  private  and  effec- 
"  tual  Formation  of  the  infant  Mind." 

The  religious  Principle,  though  chiefly 
confonant  with  the  new  Conflitution,  and 
indeed  its  leading  Support,  was  in  Part 
at  Variance  with  it. — A  numerous  Body 
of  Papifts  held  a  whole  Syftem  of  Prin- 
ciples diametrically  oppofite  to  its  mofl 
cifential  Dictates. — Another  Body  of  Pro- 

*  See  Eftimate,  V.  'ti.  Part  2. 

teft- 
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teftant   "Jacobites   were  at  War   with   the 
Principles    of  the  State  :    For  they  held 
an  hereditary  and   unalienable  Right   of 
Kings,   founded    on  certain  miftaken  Pa£- 
fages  of  the  facred  Scriptures. — A  third 
Body  of  Men,  though  they  allowed  the 
Neceffity  and  Juftice   of  the  Revolution, 
on    the   Principle    of   an   Abdication,    yet 
flill  retained  an  Opinion  at  Variance  with 
the  State :   They   aflerted    an   independent 
Hierarchy,    vindicated   a  religious    Intole- 
rance, and  on  fome  mifconftrued  PafTages 
of  Scripture,   affirmed  the  Duty  of  a  paf- 
Jive    Obedience    without    Limitation.  —  A 
fourth  Body  was  That  of  fome    bigoted 
Diffenters,  who  not  content  with  a    reli- 
gious Toleration  which   had   been  juftly 
granted  them,  aimed,  on  a  miftaken  Prin- 
ciple of  Religion,  to  erect  their  own  Syf- 
tem   upon  the   Ruins   of  the   eflablifhed 
Church. — All  thefe  Parties  held  religious 
Principles  at  Variance  with  the  Laivs  of 
Freedom. 

M  2  The 
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The  Principle  of  Honour,  tho'  in  many, 
and  great  Inflances,  co-operating  with 
that  of  Religion ;  yet  when  not  founded 
on  it,  was  often  at  Variance  with  it. 
This  Principle,  as  it  hath  appeared  in 
modern  Times,  was  in  its  Origin  chiefly 
Military.  Hence  it  hath  generally  taken. 
Cognizance  of  Actions,  not  as  they  are 
juji  or  unjiift,  but  merely  as  they  are  fplen- 
did  or  mean,  brave  or  cowardly :  Thus,  it 
overlooks  all  Laws,  both  human  and  di- 
vine :  Hence  unbounded  Contempt  of  Ene- 
mies, furious  Party-Rage,  unlimited  Re- 
fentment  and  Revenge,  •were  and  flill  are 
its  favourite  Dictates.  Thus  it  hath  come 
to  pafs,  that  Honour  often  forbids  what 
Religion  approves  ;  and  approves  what 
Religion  forbids.  This  uncontrolled  and 
dangerous  Principle  mixed  itfelf  with  the 
licentious  Manners  of  the  Times  :  Hence, 
Attachments,  Refentments,  and  Party-Rage, 
arofe  and  were  perilfted  in,  efTentially  con- 
tradictory to  the  Principles  of  Freedom. 

Con- 
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Confonant  with  what  hath  been  above 
delivered,  the  Principle  of  Conscience  did 
not  correft,  but  followed  one  or  other  of 
thefe  various  Principles,  according  to  their 
Predominance  and  Power.  And  Thefe 
being  incurably  difcordant  among  them- 
felves,  the  national  Ideas  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  Juft  and  Unjufl,  which  were 
formed  on  Thefe ,  could  not  but  prove 
themfelves  of  the  like  motley  and  dijagree- 
ing  Complexion. 

Here,  then,  we  behold  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  Source  of  all  the  Diflentions 
that  difgraced  the  Reigns  of  King  WIL- 
LIAM and  Queen  ANNE.  And  while 
fome  affecl:  to  wonder,  how  fo  generous 
a  Syftem  of  Religion  and  Polity,  fo  no- 
ble a  Conftitution  in  Church  and  State, 
could  fail  to  produce  private  Virtue  and 
public  Happinefs  ;  we  now  obtain  an 
additional  Proof  of  the  irrefiflable  Power 
of  pre-ejlablijhed  Manners  and  Principles, 
when  at  Variance  with  the  Laws  of  Free- 
dom: We  may  fee,  even  to  Demonftration, 

that 
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that  the  Animofities  of  Thofe  Times   were 
not  incidental,    but  inevitable. 


SECT.  XII. 

Of  the  Changes  in  Manners  and  Principles, 
through  the  fucc ceding  Times. 

THE  Accemon  of  GEORGE  the  Firft 
feemed  the  ./Era  of  perfect  Freedom. 
And  if  an  excellent  King,  at  the  Head 
of  an  unrivaled  Confutation,  could  have 
fecured  Liberty  ;  it  had  now  been  fixed 
on  immoveable  Foundations. 

The  Alloy  of  licentious  Manners  and 
contradictory  Principles  which  had  tarnifhed 
the  preceding  Reign,  ftill  maintained  their 
Influence :  But  the  declared  and  zealous 
Advocates  for  Liberty  now  aflumed  the 
Reins  of  Power,  and  began  more  effectu- 
ally to  combat  thofe  falfe  Principles  which 
were  at  Enmity  with  the  State. 

Would 
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Would  to  God,  thefe  intentional  Friends 
of  public  Liberty  had  been  as  much  the 
Friends  of  private  Virtue  and  Religion  ! 
They  would  not,  then,  have  undermined 
the  Foundations,  while  they  were  building 
the  Superftruc'hire  of  civil  Freedom. 

The  Seeds  of  Irreligion  had  for  fome 
Time  been  privately  fermenting:  But  they 
did  not  break  forth  into  open  Growth 
till  about  this  Period. — 'Tis  remarkable, 
that  BUR  NET,*  enumerating  the  Dangers 
by  which  the  State  was  threatened  in 
the  Year  1708,  makes  no  Mention  of  Irre- 
ligion, as  an  Evil  worth  being  obviated. 
But  foon  after,  this  Peflilence  came  on, 
with  a  terrible  Swiftnefs  and  Malignity. 

The  flaviih  Principle  of  abfolute  Non- 
Refiftance^  and  an  independent  Hierarchy, 
were  ftill  prevalent  in  Part,  efpecially 
among  the  Clergy.  To  combat  thefe >  and 
expofe  them  to  the  public  Contempt,  cer- 
tain Writers  were  encouraged  by  Thofe 

*  Conclufion  of  his  Hiftory. 

in 
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in  Power.  A  vigorous  and  effecTnal  At- 
tack was  made  on  the  Advocates  for  Def- 
potifm.  But  in  their  Zeal  againft  Ty- 
ranny, thefe  Writers  fupplanted  Freedom. 

They  affailed  Superftition  with  fuch  Wea- 
pons as  deftroyed  Religion :  They  oppofed 
Intolerance  by  Arguments  and  Ridicule 
which  tended  to  fweep  away  all  public 
EJlabliJhments  :  While  they  only  aimed 
(perhaps)  to  contend  for  Freedom  of 
Thought,  they  unwarily  Tapped  the  Foun- 
dation of  all  falutary  Principles.* 

CATO'S  Letters,  and  the  Independent 
Whig,  among  many  other  Tracts  of  lefs 
Note,  feem  palpable  Inftances  of  this 
Truth :  The  one  was  written  in  Defence 
of  civil,  the  other,  of  religious  Liberty. 
Yet  both  tended,  in  their  general  Tour, 
to  relax  thofe  Principles  by  which  alone 
Freedom,  either  civil  or  religious,  can  be 
fuflained :  By  their  intemperate  Infults  on 
religious  Inftitutions  ;  by  their  public  and 

*  See  the  Div.  Leg.  of  Mofcs.  Dedication  Vol.  ii. 
p.  -6,  &c. 
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avowed  Contempt  of  all  Opinions,  Prin- 
ciples, (or,  if  you  pleafe)  Prejudices,  in- 
flilled  into  the  infant  Mind,  as  the  necef- 
lary  Regulators  of  human  Conduct :  By 
exalting  unaided  human  Reafon,  far  be- 
yond the  Rank  me  holds  in  Nature :  By 
debafmg  all  thofe  Afliftances  which  the 
Wifdom  of  Ages  had  prefcribed  and  con- 
fecrated,  as  the  neceiTary  Means  of  correct- 
ing her  vague  and  wandering  Dictates. 

While  Thefe  Authors  made  this  ill- 
judged,  and  perhaps  undefigned  Attack, 
on  the  Foundations  of  civil  Liberty ;  others 
made  a  ftill  bolder  and  more  fatal  Inroad ; 
and  opened  a  wider  Door  for  Licentiouf- 
nefs,  by  an  Attack  on  Chriftianity  itfelf. 

In  this  Lift  of  Enemies  to  their  Coun- 
try, it  muft  be  a  Mortification  to  every 
Friend  of  Virtue  and  Liberty,  to  find  the 
noble  Author  of  the  Charafleriftics.  His 
Morals  were  unblemifhed,  his  Love  of 
Virtue  and  Freedom  indifputable  :  But  by 
confounding  two  Things,  which  he  faw 
accldcntly  united,  though  in  their  Nature 
N  e/enr 
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effentially  diftinguifted,  he  polluted  his  Ar* 
guments  againft  Intolerance,  with  the  groflefl 
Buffoonries  on  Chriftianity. 

There  is  no  Doubt,  but  that  the  cur- 
rent Reafonings  of  the  Times  had  brought 
him  to  a  Habit  of  Belief,  that  all  This 
was  harmlefs  Paftime.  To  this  Purpofe 
lie  feems  to  fpeak  himfelf.  "  'Tis  certain, 
'*  that  in  Matters  of  Learning  and  Philo- 
"  fophy,  the  Practice  of  pulling  down  is 
"  pleafanter,  and  affords  more  Entertain- 
"  ment,  than  that  of  building  and  fetting 
"  up. — In  the  literate  warring  World,  the 
"Jf  ringing  of  Mines,  the  blowing  up  of 
"  Towers,  Baflions,  and  Ramparts  of 
"  Philofophy,  with  S)ftems,  Hypothefes, 
"  Opinions,  and  Doctrines  into  the  Air,  is 
"  a  Speffacle  of  all  other  the  moil  natu- 
*'  rally  rejoicing.*" 

Thefe  intemperate  Sallies  of  Gaiety  may 
ferve  as  a  Comment  on  the  PafTage  already 
cited  from  CATO'S  Letters.  They  are  a 
clear  and  concurrent  Indication  of  the 

*  Mifcell.  ili.  Chap.  i. 

ruling 
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ruling  Principle  of  the  Times  ;  when  Opi- 
nions and  Doclrines  began  to  be  derided 
as  Things  indifferent.  The  noble  Writer 
was  naturally  led  to  embrace  this  grow- 
ing Error  of  the  Times,  by  a  too  flat- 
tering Opinion  which  he  had  imbibed 
concerning  unamfted  human  Nature  ;  as 
being  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  eflablifh  the 
unerring  Practice  of  Virtue,  unlefs  before- 
hand fophifticated  by  fervile  Inititutions. 

The  noble  Writer,  indeed,  attempts  a 
Vindication  of  this  licentious  Conduct, 
by  an  Appeal  to  the  Practice  of  ancient 
GREECE  and  ROME.  There,  he  tells  us, 
"  Philofophy  had  a  free  Courfe,  and  was 
"  permitted  as  a  Balance  againft  Super- 
"  Jiit ion.  And  while  fome  Seels,  fuch  as 
"  the  Pythagorean  and  latter  Platonic, 
"joined  in  with  the  Superftition  and 
"  Enthufiafm  of  the  Times  ;  the  EPICU- 
"  RE  AN,  the  Academic,  and  others,  were 
"  allowed  to  ufe  all  the  Force  of  Wit  and 
«  Raillery  againft  it.*"— This  hath  a  plan- 
*  Letter  on  Enthufiafm. 

N  2  fible 
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fible  Appearance :  Yet  I  am  perfwaded, 
the  noble  Author  would  have  looked 
grave,  had  he  been  put  in  Mind  of  the 
Remark  which  FAB  RICTUS  made  on  the 
Epicurean  Seel,  "  that  he  wifhed  fuch 
"  Principles  to  all  the  Enemies  of  ROME.*" 
Or  had  he  recollected,  that  when  the 
irreligious  Syftem  of  EPICURUS  prevailed 
in  GREECE  and  ROME,  thefe  unprinci- 
pled and  profligate  States  were  on  the  E<vc 
of  their  Dejlruclion. 

Soon  after  the  Author  of  the  Cha- 
rafteriftics,  another  more  dilTolute  Writer 
appeared  on  the  public  Stage.  I  mean, 
the  Author  of  "  The  Fable  of  the  Bees." 
This  Gentleman,  as  hath  been  obferved 
above,  leveled  his  Artillery  on  the  whole 
Fabric  of  Morals  and  Religion.  His  Syf- 
tem  was  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of 
Lord  S  H  A  F  T  E  s  B  u  R  Y  :  The  one  was  founded 
on  the  unaided  Excellence,  the  other  on 
the  incurable  Depravity  of  human  Nature. 
But  now  the  vagrant  Spirit  of  Irreligion 

'  *  See  above,   p.  76. 

was 
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was  Abroad  ;  and  the  moft  inconfiflent 
Productions  were  greedily  fwallowed,  pro- 
vided only  they  difgraced CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Avidity  with  which  thefe  Compe- 
titions were  received,  foon  emboldened  a 
fucceeding  Writer,  to  make  a  formal  At- 
tack on  the  Religion  of  his  Country: 
Chriftlanity  as  old  as  the  Creation  now  ap- 
peared :  In  which  the  Gofpel  was  grofly 
mifreprefented,  infulted,  and  difgraced; 
and  in  Compliance  with  the  ruling  Ma- 
lady of  the  Times,  that  poor  and  fickly 
Creature,  "  unaflifted  Human  Reafon"  was 
vainly  ^exalted  to  the  Throne  of  ETER* 
NAL  TRUTH ! 

Other  inferior  Workmen  in  this  patriot 
Amufement  of  blowing  up  the  Religion 
of  their  Country,  fuch  as  WOOLSTON, 
and  MORGAN,  I  pafs  unnoticed. 

In  a  fucceeding  Period,  and  down  to 
the  prefent  Time,  the  Evil  hath  increafed, 
and  been  compleated.  For  now,  not 
only  revealed  but  natural  Religion  hath 
been  publicly  attacked,  in  the  Writings 

of- 
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of  Lord  BOLINGBROKE  :  An  Author  who 
flands  convicted  of  deugned  Profligacy, 
even  on  his  own  Confeflion.  "  Some 
"  Men  there  are,  the  Pejls  of  Society  I 
"  think  them,  who  pretend  a  great  Regard 
"  to  Religion  in  general,  but  who  take 
"  every  Opportunity  of  declaiming  pub- 
"  licly  againft  that  Syftem  of  Religion, 
"  or  at  lead  that  Church  Eftablifhment, 
"  which  is  received  in  BRITAIN.*" — You 
See,  this  patriot  Writer  proclaims  his  Ab- 
horrence even  of  Thofe  who  aflault  the 
Out-Works  of  Religion :  And  then,  with 
Modefty  unparallel'd,  proceeds  to  blow  up 
the  Citadel. 

The  laft  of  thefe  patriot  Worthies,  by 
which  the  prefent  Age  ftands  diftinguilh- 
ed,  is  the  Author  of  "  Effays  philofo- 
"  phical  and  moral :"  Who,  difdaining  the 
vulgar  Practice  of  a  particular  Attack, 
undermines  all  the  Foundations  of  Reli- 
gion, revealed  and  natural;  and  with  a 
Pen  truly  Epicurean,  diflblves  at  once  all 

*  Diflert.  on  Parties.     Let.  xii. 

the 
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the  Fears  of  the  Guilty,  the  Comforts  of 
the  Afflifted,  and  the  /&p«  of  the  Virtuous. 

Such,  then,  hath  been  the  Progrefs  of 
this  public  Evil ;  which  hath  proceeded 
almoft  without  Cognizance  from  the  Magi- 
ftrate:  Inftead  of  That,  it  is  well  known, 
that  fome  of  thefe  public  Enemies  of  their 
Country  and  Mankind  were  formerly  pen- 
fioned,  and  others  privately  encouraged 
by  Thofe  in  Power.  How  This  came  to 
pafs,  and  aggravated  the  growing  Evil, 
it  is  now  neceflary  to  point  out. 

We  have  feen  above,  that  a  Foundation 
was  laid  for  this,  in  an  ill-conducted  Op- 
poiition  to  the  Enemies  of  Freedom.  They 
who  were  employed  to  fweep  away  falfe 
Principles^  imprudently  ftruck  at  all  Prin- 
ciples. 

But  beyond  This,  a  famous  Minifter  a£ 
fumed,  and  long  held  the  Reins  of  Power. 
There  feems  not  the  leafl  Foundation  for 
the  Charge  laid  againft  him  by  his  Ene- 
mies, "  That  his  Defign  was  to  inflave 
"  his  Country."  Neither  had  he  any 

natural 
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natural  Inclination  to  corrupt  Practices: 
Yet  he  rather  chofe  to  rule  by  Thefe, 
than  to  relign  his  Power.  Nay,  perhaps 
he  thought  this  corrupt  Syftem  the  only 
one,  which,  under  the  Circumftances  of 
Thofe  Times,  could  fupport  that  illu- 
ftrious  Family,  which  was  brought  in, 
as  the  happy  Support  of  Liberty.  Far- 
ther, perhaps,  he  judged  This  the  only 
poflible  Expedient  for  prolonging  a  Peace, 
which  He  thought  neceffary,  till  Time 
mould  wear  out  the  falfe  Principles,  on 
which  the  expelled  Family  ftill  held  their 
Influence  in  the  Minds  of  the  People. — 
From  fome  or  all  of  thefe  Motives,  He 
not  only  gave  Way  to  Corruption,  but 
encouraged  it.  To  this  End,  Religion 
was  dif countenanced  :  And  Chriftian  Prin- 
ciple, which  would  have  been  the  firmed 
friend  of  Liberty,  was  difcarded,  as  the 
Enemy  of  Corruption. 

In  the  mean  Time,  Trade,  Wealth,  and 
Luxury  increafed  :  Thefe,  in  their  Ex- 
treme, having  an  unalterable  Tendency 

to 
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to  a  DifTolution  of  Manners  and  Princi- 
ples, went  Hand  in  Hand  with  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Corruption  ;  which,  in  its  moft 
improved  State,  this  miftaken  Minifler 
left,  as  a  lading  Legacy  to  his  Country.* 

The  Effeds  of  this  eflablifhed  Syflem 
of  Corruption  did  not  immediately  appear: 
But  about  the  Year  fifty-feven,  they  came 
to  their  Crifis  •  advancing  with  the  Ap- 
pearances even  of  public  Ruin. 

That  powerful  Correctrefs,  NECESSITY, 
gave  a  temporary  Union  to  all  Parties,  and 
a  temporary  Reft  oration  to  the  State.\  But 
from  the  Deduction  of  Caufes  here  given, 
it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  as  foon  as 
Danger  ceafed,  Faction  would  arife. 

It  follows  alfo,  that  it  mufl  arife  on 
Foundations  widely  different  from  Thole 
in  the  Reigns  of  WILLIAM  and  ANI^E. 
For  the  DifTentions  of  thefe  pajl  Times 
were  chiefly  founded  in  falfe  Principles: 

*  See  an  Eftimate,  &c.  Vol.  ii.  p.  204,  &c. 
t  See  ib.  Vol.  i.  p.  the  laft. 

O  Thofe 
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Thofe  of  the  prefcnt  Age,    on  a  Want  of 
Principle. 

For  the  falfe  Principles  which  difgra- 
ced  the  Proteftants  of  the  laft  Age,  are 
vanrfhed.  The  miftaken  Interpretations 
of  Scripture,  on  which  the  Jacobite,  the 
Tor/,  the  bigoted  DiJ/enter,  founded  their 
various  Pretenfions  and  Attempts,  are  now 
held  in  general  Derilion:  A  Preacher,  of 
whatever  religious  Congregation,  who 
mould  noiv  advance  thefe  obfolete  State- 
Heterodoxies,  would  be  the  Contempt 
of  his  wifer  Audience. 

Nay,  what  is  more,  thefe  falfe  Princi- 
ples tending  to  Defpotifm,  are  generally 
bammed,  even  from  the  Breafts  of  the 
Clergy  ;  except  only  a  very  few  of  the 
mod  aged.  For  the  Bifhops  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Patrons  of  Liberty,  have 
been  fuch,  as  held  Principles  confiflent 
with  the  Freedom  of  the  State :  And 
much  Caution  having  been  required  of 
them,  and  ufed  by  them,  in  the  Appoint- 
ments of  their  Clergy,  the  general  Com- 
plexion 
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plexion  of  this  Body  hath  changed  from 
That  of  being  the  Enemies,  to  That  of 
being  the  Friends  of  Freedom. 

Much  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  along 
with  the  Tares,  the  Wheat  had  not  alfo 
perifhed.  But  the  general  .  Syftem  of 
Manners  being  relaxed  though  refined;*  and 
Education  ftill  left  more  and  more  imper- 
fect;  the  Principle  of  Religion  being  unhap- 
pily dejiroyed  among  certain  Ranks,  and 
'weakened  among  others;']' — That  of  Ho- 
nour being  thus  left  to  its  own  falfe  and 
font  aft  ic  Dictates  ;J — and  Confcience  natu- 
rally following  the  Whims  of  its  untutored 
Parent ; — Licentioufnefs  and  Faftion,  found- 
ed on  a  Want  of  Principle,  cannot  but 
arife,  and  ftand  among  the  "  leading  Cha- 
"  rafters  of  the  prefent  Times." 

*  See  the  Eftimate,  Part  i.     '  f  Ib.       J  Ib. 
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SECT.          XIII. 

Among  'what  Ranks,  Licentioufnefs  and  Fac- 
tion  may  mojl  probably   be  expefled. 

THOUGH  this  Want  of  Principle  muft 
naturally  infect  every  Rank  of  Men, 
in  a  certain  Degree;  yet  fome  Ranks 
(land  more  expofed  to  it  than  others. 

And,  that  we  may  give  as  little  Offence 
as  poffible,  while  we  fpeak  the  Truth ;  let  it 
be  obferved,  that  all  Orders  of  Men  being 
born  with  an  equal  Tendency  to  Virtue 
or  Vice  ;  their  adopting  the  One,  or 
falling  into  the  Other,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  Temptations  to  which  their  Rank 
expofes  them. 

Let  us  coniider  the  Temptations  to  Li- 
centioufnefs and  Fadlion,  to  which  the 
leading  Ranks  ftand  expofed. 

Wealth  and  Power  give  Opportunities 
of  Indulgence  ;  Indulgence  naturally  in- 
flames Appetite. — Flattery  awakens  con- 
tempt j  and  Contempt  weakens  the  Fear 

of 
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of  Offence  or  Shame. — Laws  which  bind 
little  Men,  are  often  too  weak  for  Great 
ones. — Leifure,  when  not  dignify 'd  by 
fuitable  Accomplishments,  ends  in  Idlenefs; 
and  Idlenefs  is  the  Parent  and  the  Nurfe 
of  licentious  Folly.  To  fuch  Tempta- 
tions do  the  Great  {land  expofed,  in  the 
important  Article  of  Manners. 

With  Refpect  to  the  Principle  of  Reli- 
gion^ their  prefent  Situation  is  no  lefs  unfa- 
vourable. Diffolute  Opinions  flatter  their 
difordered  Paffions :  Nor  will  they  ever 
want  Sycophants,  to  prefent  this  alluring 
Bait  to  their  Defires. — The  Maxims  of 
Irreligion  are  now  fo  generally  eftablifhed 
among  Thofe  with  whom  the  young 
Men  of  Fafhion  converfe,  that  they 
muft  be  peculiarly  fortunate,  if  they  ef- 
cape  the  Infection.  Wherever  This  Taint 
is  given,  the  Principles  of  Honour  and 
Confcience  become  vague  and  ineffectual* 
if  confidered  as  the  Supports  of  Liberty. 
Certain  Delicacies  of  perfonal  Conduct  they 
may  produce ;  but  can  never  rife  to  an 

un- 
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unbiafFed  and  fteady  Profecution  of  the 
public  Welfare. 

Another  Circumftance  unfavourable  to 
the  public  Virtue  of  the  higher  Ranks 
prefents  itfelf.  Their  Situation  leads  them 
to  expefl,  and  to  claim,  the  great  and 
lucrative  Offices  of  the  State.  I  need 
not  here  point  out,  how  ilrongly  This 
tends  to  betray  them  into  the  Extremes 
of  felfifh  Views,  Ambition,  Party-Rage, 
Licentioufnefs,  and  Faction.* 

Add  to  all  thefe  Conuderations,  their 
frequent  and  long-continued  Meetings  in 
the  Capital :  A  Circumftance  which,  from 
the  powerful  Effects  of  free  Communication, 
cannot  but  inflame  all  thefe  Caufes  of 
political  DifTention. 

If  we  next  examine  the  State  of  the 
Populace  of  the  great  Cities,  we  fhall 
find  that  Their  Situation  naturally  ex- 
pofes  them  to  fuch  Temptations  as  lead 
to  factious  Conduct,  when  not  early  for- 
tify'd  by  a  virtuous  Education.  They 

*  See  the  Eftimate,    &c.  Vol.  i.  Part  2. 

are 
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are  often  urged  by  Want  ;  of  which, 
Difcontent  and  Envy  are  the  inevitable 
Effects.  They  are  let  loofe  to  every  Im- 
pulfe  of  Appetite,  by  frequent  Opportu- 
nity and  Secrecy  of  Action  :  They  are 
tempted  by  wicked  Examples  ;  inflamed 
by  evil  Communication  and  intoxicating 
Liquors  :  And  though  the  induftrious 
Mechanic  may  fometimes  efcape  the  In- 
fection ;  yet  the  Life  of  the  iminjlrucled 
Poor  in  great  Cities,  is  too  commonly  a 
horrid  Compound  of  Riot  and  Diflrefs, 
Rapacity  and  Thieving,  Proftitution  and 
Robbery,  Wickednefs  and  Defpair. 

Now  if  this  Body  of  Men  be  indeed, 
what  Candour  itfelf  cannot  deny,  "  too 
"  generally  ignorant  and  ill-educated ;  too 
"  generally  profligate  in  Manners,  and 
"  void  of  Principle ;"  it  follows,  that  like 
"  the  Athenian  Populace  of  old,  they  mud 
"  be  liable  to  the  Seduftion  of  artful  Men  j 
the  ready  Tools  of  every  unprincipled 
Leader,  who  may  choofe  to  mifguide 
them,  to  the  Ends  of  Licentioufnefs  and 
Faftion.  But 
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But  "  The  PEOPLE  of  GREAT  BRI- 
"  TAIN,  as  above  diflinguifhed,*  are  of 
"  a  Character  effentially  different  from 
"  both  Thefe.  The  landed  Gentry,  the 
"  Country  Clergy,  the  more  confiderable 
"  Merchants  and  Men  in  Trade,  the  fub- 
"  flantial  and  induflrious  Freeholders  and 
"  Yeomen"  pofTefs  a  middle  State  of  Life, 
which  guards  them  from  many  of  thofe 
Temptations  that  furround  the  higher  and 
the  lower  Ranks.  Their  imaginary  Wants 
are  fewer  than  thofe  of  the  Great:  Their 
real  Wants  are  fewer  than  thofe  of  the 
Poor :  Hence  Their  Appetites  are  lefs  in- 
flamed to  Evil. — Their  Education  gene- 
rally feconds  this  happy  Situation,  in  a 
certain  Degree :  Though  imperfect,  it  is 
commonly  more  confident  with  the  main 
Outlines  of  public  Law,  than  that  of  the 
fuperior  or  inferior  Ranks. — Their  Prin- 
ciples of  Religion  confirm  this  Educa- 
tion :  They  {land  not  generally  expofed 
to  the  Infection  of  difiblute  Opinions. 

*  See  p.  87,  88. 

Their 
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Their  Sentiments  of  Honour  and  Confci- 
ence  are  moft  commonly  built  on '  the 
Doftrines  of  Chrijlianity .  —  Their  Numbers 
and  their  Station  confpire  to  exclude  them 
from  a  general  Claim  to  the  lucrative  Of- 
fices of  the  State.  Their  collective  Know- 
ledge is  of  fufficient  Reach  to  prevent 
their  general  Seducllon  to  the  Purpofes  of 
Licentioufnefs :  Their  Difperfton,  and  rural 
Life,  prevent  thofe  continued  and  unre- 
ftrained  Communications,  which  are  alike 
fatal  to  private  and  public  Virtue. 

Let  not  the  Writer  be  mifunderftood. 
There  are  Examples  of  Integrity  and  Di£- 
honour,  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  among  all  De- 
grees of  Men.  He  only  points  out  the 
Circumftances  which  naturally  tend,  upon 
the  Whole,  to  form  the  feveral  Ranks 
into  thefe  diftincl:  Characters. 

From  this  View  of  the  feveral  Ranks, 
it  follows,  that  although  "  The  People  of 
"  this  Kingdom"  muft  inevitably  partake 
of  the  various  Manners  and  Principles  of 
the  Great  and  the  Populace,  with  which 
P  they 
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they  at  Times  communicate ;  though  they 
be  fubjecl:  to  the  common  Failings  of 
Men,  and  to  the  incidental  Inroads  of 
Licentioufnefs  from  higher  and  lower 
Life; — -yet  upon  the  Whole,  and  confi- 
dered  as  one  colle&wc  Body,  they  (land 
comparatively  clear  of  many  Temptations 
to  Vice ;  and  therefore  mufl  naturally  be 
leaft  expofed  to  the  Influence  of  Licen- 
tioufnefs and  Faction. 

One   Confequence,     arifing  from   their 

Difperfion,   mufl  not   pafe   unnoticed.     It 

not  only  prevents  the  general  Depravation 

of  their  Mknners  and  Principles,  but  like- 

.    wife  prevents  their  uniting  in  large  Bodies, 

upon  all  flight  Occaiions.    Hence,  though 

they  are  apt  to  doubt,  nay  to  be  alarmed, 

on  thefaflious  Clamours  of  the  Capital ;  yet 

they  are  not  rowzed  into  Action,  but  on 

jingular  and  important  Emergencies. 

To  conclude :  They  are  a  great,  but 
quiefcent  Power ;  on  whofe  collective  Know- 
ledge and  Integrity,  the  Freedom  and  Fate 
of  this  Nation  mull  fnally  depend.  In 

the 
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the  laft  Age,  through  the  Influence  of 
falfe  Principles,  pre-eflablifhed  or  infufed, 
they  had  well-nigh  ihaken  the  Founda- 
tions of  Liberty  :*  In  the  prefent,  thefe 
miftaken  Principles  being  no  more,  They 
are  now  "  the  firmeft  Bulwark  of  BRI- 
*c  TAIN'S  Freedom.1' 


SECT.          XIV. 

Of  the  moft  effectual  Means  of  detecting  Li- 
centioufnefs  and  FacJion. 

WHERE  Fadion  is  founded  on  falfe 
Principles,  it  is  ealily  detected,  be- 
caufe  it  is  generally  avowed.  It  im- 
plies no  moral  Depravity,  but  only  an 
Error  of  the  Mind  :  And  he  who  holds 
this  Error,  is  not  naturally  aJJjamed  of 
it,  becaufe  he  holds  it  as  a  Truth. 

But  where  Fadlion  is  founded  on  Li- 
centioufnefs    and   Want    of  Principle,    it 
*  See  above,  p.  91. 

P  2  cannot 
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cannot  be  fo  eafily  detected :  For  as  it 
implies  a  moral  Depravity,  it  will  natu- 
rally attempt  to  veil  itfelf ;  and  to  this 
End,  will  affiime  the  Garb  and  Appear- 
ance of  Freedom. 

The  favourite  Subject  of  its  Clamours 
will  be  the  Mifconducl  of  Thofe  who  go- 
vern. And  in  a  Country  where  Liberty 
is  jufhly  ranked  among  the  greatefl  na- 
tional Bleflings,  the  mofl  plaufible  Pre- 
tence of  Faction  will  be,  "  to  load  the 
"  executive  Power  with  the  Charge  of 
"  Defpotifm." 

In  every  free  State  there  will  frequently 
occur  certain  Subjects  and  Meafures,  "  of 
"  doubtful  Expediency"  Thefe,  in  the  wide 
Field  of  political  Contention,  may  juftly 
be  ftiled  "  the  debatsable  Grounds."  On 
thefe  doubtful  Points,  even  the  Friends 
of  Liberty  may  fometimes  differ :  There- 
fore the  Patrons  of  Faction  will  naturally 
lay  hold  on  thefe,  as  the  moft  fuccefsful 
and  effectual  Means  of  State  Diffraction: 
Becaufe  Thus  they  may  hope  to  mingle 

with, 
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with,  and  to  pafs  for  the  Friends  of 
Freedom. 

When  therefore  fuch  doubtful  Meafures 
become  the  Subject  of  political  Conten- 
tion j  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine, 
from  the  mere  Circumftance  of  Opinion, 
<who  are  the  Friends  of  Liberty,  and  iv ho 
the  Abettors  of  Faction  :  Becaufe,  in  thefe 
Points,  there  may  be  an  incidental  Dif- 
ference of  Opinion,  even  among  the 
Friends  of  Liberty  themfelves. 

A  much  furer  Determination  may  be 
formed  on  the  Manner  and  Conduft  of 
the  diffenting  Party  :  For  the  Friend  of 
Liberty,  having  no  felnih  Views,  will  be 
rational,  honed,  equitable,  in  the  Profecu- 
tion  of  his  \Vimes.  He  who  is  actuated 
by  the  Spirit  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faction, 
will  be  irrational,  difhoneft,  iniquitous. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  particula- 
rize thefe  diftinclive  Marks  or  Characters  : 
Thus  mall  we  bed  be  able  to  determine, 
"  'who  are  the  Friends  of  Liberty,  and  'who 
"  the  Abettors  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faftian" 

SECT. 
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SECT.         XV. 

Of  the  CharaRcriJlic  Marks  of  Liberty. 

r  I^HESE  which  follow,  are  perhaps 
A  fome  of  the  cleared  Char  a  fieri/lies 
of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty :  By  which  the 
Friends  of  public  Freedom,  though  diflen- 
tient  from  any  Meafure  of  Government, 
will  be  evidently  diftinguifhed. —  Each 
of  thefe  Marks  may  feem  decifive>  even 
when  feparately  viewed :  But  to  do  Juflice 
to  this  Argument,  it  will  be  necefTary  to 
confider  and  iveigh  them  in  Union-,  be- 
caufe  as  they  in  Part  depend  on  each  other, 
they  will  illuftrate  each  other,  and  at  once 
receive  and  give  additional  Confirmation. 

i .  "  The  Friend  of  Liberty  will  endea- 
"  vour  to  preferve  that  juft  Balance  of 
*'  divided  Power,  eflablifhed  by  Law,  for 
"  the  Security  of  Freedom." — Becaufe  the 
public  Welfare  is  the  leading  Object  of 
his  Wifhesj  and  can  only  be  effectually 

ob- 
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obtained   by  the  Prefervation   of  fuch  a 
Balance. 

This  will  be  the  general  Aim  and  End 
of  the  true  Friend  of  Iliberty  :  This  End 
will  be  profecuted  by  fuitabh  Means ;  and 
its  Reality  will  be  confirmed  and  illitft  rated 
by  thefe  which  follow. 

2.  "  He  will  be  attached  to  Meafures, 
"  without  refpecting  Men." — Becaufe  the 
Paflions  and  Interefts  of  Individuals  ought 
to  yield  to  the  public  Weal. 

3.  "  He  will  be  generally  felf-confiftent, 
"  both  in  Speech  and  Action." — Becaufe, 
the    public   Welfare    being   the   uniform 
ObjecT:   of  his  Purfuits,     This  can   only 
be  fteadily  and  effectually  promoted,   on 
clear  and  uniform  Principles. 

4.  "  He  will  not  attempt   to   inflame 
"  an  ignorant  Populace  againft  their  legal 
"  Governors." — Becaufe  an  ignorant  Po- 
pulace are,   in  all  Cafes,   unqualify 'd   to 
decide  on  the  Meafures  of  Government. 

5.  "  His  Debates,  either  in  the  Senate, 
"  or  from  the  Prefs,  will  be  void  of  un- 

"  dif- 
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"  diftinguifhing  and  injurious  Imputati- 
"  ons  on  any  whole  Bodies  of  Men,  who 
"  may  differ  from  him  in  Opinion."  — 
Becaufe,  Truth  and  the  public  Welfare 
being  his  defired  End,  he  will  clearly  fee, 
that  others  have  the  fame  Right  of  ap- 
proving, as  Himfelf  hath  of  dif approving, 
the  Meafures  of  Government. 

6.  "  He  will  not  induftrioufly  and  in- 
"  difcriminately  defame  the  private  Cha- 
"  rasters  of  the  Individuals  who  differ  from 
"him  in  Opinion." — Becaufe  Calumny 
thrown  on  Individuals  is  a  ftill  more  ag- 
gravated Crime,  than  That  which  is  pro- 
mifcuoufly  aimed  at  Bodies  of  Men. 

SECT.         XVI. 

Of  the  frjl  characleriflic  Mark  of  Licentiouf- 
nefs  and  Faction. 

THOUGH   we  have  feen,    that  the 
Patrons  of  Faction   will  attempt  to 
mix  and   confound  themfelves   with  the 

Friends 
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Friends  of  Liberty  ;  yet,  in  Spite  of  their 
Pretences,  they  will  be  detected  by  the 
following  characteriftic  Marks,  which 
will  fland  in  clear  Oppofition  to  Thofe  of 
Freedom. 

Thefe,  like  the  former,  may  feem  faf- 
ficiently  decifive,  even  when  fcparately 
viewed :  But  to  do  Juftice  to  this  Argu- 
ment, it  will  in  the  fame  Manner  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  confider  and  'weigh  them  in 
Union :  Becaufe,  as  they  in  Part  depend 
on  each  other,  they  will  illuftrate  each 
other,  and  at  once  receive  and  give  ad- 
ditional Confirmation. 

i .  "  The  Leaders  of  Faction  (being  na- 
"  rurally  of  the  higher  Ranks*)  would 
"  aim  to  eftablifh  an  arijlocratic  Power; 
"  and  in/lave  both  Prince  and  People  to 
"  their  own  Avarice  and  Ambition." 

Thus,  if  any  Set  of  Men  had  infor- 
mer Times  been  in  Power;  and  while  in 
Power,  had  oppreiTed  embarrafled  Ma- 

*  See  above,  Seft.  xiii. 
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jefty  ;  had  threatened  the  Prince  with  a 
general  Refignation ;  had  thus  intimidated 
him  to  their  own  Purpofes  ;  had  by  thefe 
Means  ufurped  the  legal  Prerogatives  of 
the  Crown ;  and  apply'd  them  rather  to 
the  Support  of  their  own  Influence ',  than 
to  the  public  Welfare: — 

If  the  legal  Privileges  of  the  People 
had  fared  no  better  in  their  Hands  : — If 
Thefe,  too,  had  been  fwallowed  up,  in  the 
great  Gulph  of  ariftocratic  Power: — If  the 
Members  of  the  lower  Houfe,  while  they 
feemed  to  be  the  free  Reprefentatives  of  the 
People,  had  been  in  Truth,  a  great  Part 
of  them,  no  more  than  the  commiffloned 
Deputies  of  their  refpeflive  Chiefs,  whofe 
Sentiments  they  declared,  and  whofe  In- 
terefts  they  purfued:  — 

If  fuch  a  Set  of  Men,  as  foon  as  they 
had  loft  their  Influence,  mould  now  rail 
at  the  Privileges  of  the  Crown,  as  the  En- 
gines of  Defpotifm,  though  they  had  been 
formerly  allowed  by  the  Wifdom  of  the 
State,  as  the  occafional  Securities  of  Free- 
dom:—  If 
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If  they  mould  now  abfurdly  magnify 
and  exalt  the  Privileges  of  the  lower 
Houfe,  beyond  the  Limits  prefcribed  by 
a  free  Conftitution  :  — If  their  Pretence 
mould  be  the  Vindication  of  the  People's 
Rights  ;  while  their  real  Motive  was 
"  the  Rejloration  of  their  own  exorbitant 
"  Poiuer,  founded  on  an  expected  Majority 
"  of  their  own  Dependents:'" — 

If  this  Conduct  was  purfued  by  any 
Set  of  Men,  they  would  (land  convicled  of 
a  clear  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faction. 

Such  would  be  their  main  End  or  Pur- 
pofe  :  And  this  End  would  be  purfued 
by  fuitable  Means  :  Thefe  Means,  confi- 
dered  in  Union,  would  flill  farther  con- 
firm and  illuflrate  the  End  they  aimed 
at :  And  thefe  Means  would  be  fuch  as 
follow. 


Q  2  SECT. 
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SECT.         XVII. 

A  fecond  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faftion. 

"  THHE  Patrons  of  Faction  would  be 
"  A  attached  to  Men,  to  the  Neglect 
"  of  Meafures." 

If  the  fame  Men,  when  formerly  in 
Power,  mould  have  obftinately  adhered 
to  each  other  in  every  public  Debate  and 
Opinion  ;  mould  have  execrated  every 
Man,  as  the  Enemy  of  his  Country,  who 
diflented  even  in  the  flighted  Article  of 
political  Belief: — 

If  on  any  fudden  Change  in  the  Foun- 
tain of  Power,  a  more  generous  Syftem 
of]  Government  mould  have  taken  Place: 
— If  the  Sovereign  had  aimed  to  unite  all 
honejl  Men  of  all  Parties,  and  had  invited 
them  to  co-operate  for  the  Welfare  of 
their  Country: — 

If  thefe  Men,  determined  flill  to  en- 
grofs  all  public  Power,  mould  threaten 
the  Sovereign  (as  they  had  effectually 

threa- 
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threatened  his  royal  PredecelTor)  with  a 
general  Refignation: — 

If  their  Leaders  fhould  be  taken  at  their 
Word,  and  unexpectedly  ftripped  of  all 
Power  and  Influence: — 

If  on  This,  the  Clamours  of  their  at- 
tendant Populace  fhould  arife;*  and  for 
the  Sake  of  the  public  Tranquillity,  Over- 
tures fhould  be  made  by  the  Prince  to 
the  Difcontented : — If  the  fame  Principle 
fhould  flill  predominate,  and  Demands  in 
Favour  of  Men  fhould  be  the  leading  Ob- 
eEl  of  Accommodation : — 

If  thefe  Demands  fhould  be  not  only 
irrational  in  their  Kind,  but  exorbitant 
and  oppreffive  in  their  Degree  ;  requiring 
a  general  Rejloration  of  All  the  Difcon- 
tented, and  a  general  Difmiffion  of  all 
who  were  in  Power,  tho'  of  known  Fide- 
lity to  their  King  and  Country: — 

If  fuch  fhould  be  the  Conduct  of  any 
Set  of  Men,  they  would  fland  evidently 
convicted  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faction. 

*  See  Sett,   xix.1 

SECT. 
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SECT.         XVIII. 

A  third  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faction. 


"  T^HE  Patrons  of  Faction  would  be 
"  JL  felf-contradictory  and  inconfiftent,  not 
"  only  on  different,  but  on  parallel  Oc- 
"  cafions." 

Thus,  if  the  Exercife  of  a  Privilege 
fhould  be  quietly  allowed  to  one  Offi- 
cer of  State,  and  by  the  fame  Perfons 
ihould  be  clamoured  againji  in  his  Sue- 
cejjor  :  The  Perfons  thus  acquiefcing  and 
clamouring  by  Turns,  would  (land  con- 
victed of  a  felf-contradiclory  and  inconfiftent 
Conduct  :  And  without  deciding  on  the 
Propriety  or  Impropriety  of  the  Privilege 
in  Queflion,  would  carry  upon  them  a 
clear  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faction. 

Again,  if  a  certain  Mode  of  political 
Influence  on  Dependents  was  generally  ex- 
ercifed  among  all  the  Ranks  of  a  free 
Country  :  —  If  the  fame  Perfons  already 

cha- 
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characterized,  Ihould  notw  condemn  This 
as  a  defpotic  Meafure  in  the  Servants  of 
the  Crown,  which  They  themfelves  for- 
merly exercifed  when  in  Power,  and  (till 
continue  to  exercife  towards  their  private 
Dependents: — Thefe  Gentlemen  would  be- 
tray a  very  notable  Inconiiftence  in  their 
Conduct :  And  therefore,  without  any  De- 
cinon  on  the  Rectitude  of  fuch  a  general 
Practice,  would  Hand  convicted  of  an 
vindeniable  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and 
Faction. 

SECT.         XIX. 

A  fourth  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faclion. 

"  HpHE  Patrons  of  Fadion  would  en- 
"  A  deavour  to  delude  and  inflame  an 
"  ignorant  and  licentious  Populace  againft 
"  their  legal  Governors." 

A  blind  and  unprincipled  Populace  have 
ever  been  the  moil  effectual  Engines  of 
Sedition :  And  above  all,  Thofe  of  the 

Capital, 
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Capital,  being  near  to  the  grand  Scene 
of  political  Contention,  muft  ever  be  a 
ready  and  dangerous  Engine  in  the  Hands 
of  Licentioufnefs  and  Fadlion. 

But  in  a  Nation  like  this,  to  make  the 
Populace  of  the  Capital  a  more  fuccefsful 
Inftrument  of  Sedition,  a  Degree  of  Art 
would  be  neceflary.  For  it  appears  above, 
that  the  People  of  this  Kingdom,  and  the 
Populace  of  its  Cities,  are  of  a  Character 
efifentially  oppoftte  to  each  other  :  That  the 
one  is  collectively  knowing  and  upright  ; 
the  other,  collectively  ignorant  and  immo- 
ral*— The  firft  Step,  therefore,  that  Fac- 
tion would  take,  as  the  fureft  Method  for 
Succefs,  would  be  to  confound  the  one  with 
the  other ;  and  dignify  "  the  Clamour  of 
"  the  Populace"  by  ftiling  it  "  the  VOICE 
"  of  the  PEOPLE." 

The  Fury  of  fuch  a  Populace,  thus 
awakened  by  Vanity,  Vice,  and  Igno- 
rance, would  arife  in  a  Variety  of  Shapes. 

*  See  above,   Seft.   xiii. 

If 
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If  'an  Order  of  the  Senate  fliould  be 
given  for  the  Burning  of  a  Paper  legally 
declared  feditious ;  fuch  a  Populace  would 
be  incited  to  refcue  it  from  the  Fire: 
And  they  who  had  thus  incited  them 
would  boaft,  that  it  was  refcued  by  the 
Hands  of  "  the  PEOPLE." 

Every  talking  Demagogue,  who  mould 
oppofe  the  Meafures  of  Government,  would 
be  artfully  and  indifcriminately  obtruded 
on  fuch  an  ignorant  Populace,  as  a  Pa- 
triot or  a  Heroe.  And  They  who  had 
thus  obtruded  him  would  boaft,  that  he 
was  the  Favourite  of  "  the  PEOPLE." 

Every  diftinguiflied  Friend  to  the  Mea- 
fures of  Government  would  be  artfully 
obtruded  on  fuch  a  Populace,  as  the 
Enemy  of  his  Country  :  And  They  who 
had  thus  obtruded  him  would  boaft,  that 
he  was  the  Deteftation  of  u  the  PEOPLE." 

Every   Aft   of  the   Legiflature,    which 

contradicted  the  Paflions   or  partial  Inte- 

refts  of  fuch  a  Populace  or  their  Leaders, 

would  be  branded  by  them,  as  arbitrary 

R  and 
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and  oppreflive :  And  they  would  boaft, 
that  it  was  branded  by  the  Voice  of  "  the 
"PEOPLE." 

If  daily  or  periodical  Papers  of  Intel- 
ligence were  circulated  from  the  Capital 
through  the  Nation,  and  Thefe  were  open 
to  the  AdmifTion  of  every  Thing  which 
private  Pique,  PafTion,  or  Intereft,  might 
fuggefl  f  they  would  of  Courfe  become 
the  general  Repositories  of  popular  Slan- 
der :  And  as  Malice  is  always  more  eager 
to  accufe,  than  injured  Innocence  to  defend, 
thefe  Slanders  would  often  feem  to  pre~ 
ponderate  in  the  public  Ear:  And  hence, 
would  be  boafted  by  Thofe  who  raifed 
them,  as  the  prevailing  Voice  of  "  the 
"  PEOPLE." 

Thus,  batched  by  Licentioufnefs,  FAC- 
TION would  attain  to  its  enormous  Growth; 
The  unprincipled  among  the  Green  would 
form  the  Head^  the  unprincipled  among 
the  Populace  would  form  the  Body^  of 
this  rapacious  Monfter. 

SECT. 
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SECT.         XX. 

Affth  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faction. 

"THHE  Abettors  of  Faction  would 
"  A  throw  injurious  and  undiftinguifh- 
"  ing  Imputations  on  every  Body  of  Men 
"  who  differed  from  them  in  Opinion." 

Having  thus  gained  an  ignorant  and 
licentious  Populace,  as  the  Trumpets  of 
Sedition ;  the  Patrons  of  Faction  would 
leave  no  Means  untry'd  to  load  their 
Adverfaries  with  the  moft  envenomed 
Calumny. 

Thus  if  any  miftaken  Principle  had 
formerly  been  maintained,  but  was  now 
generally  forfaken  and  derided  ;  a  Fac-* 
tion  could  not  be  detected  by  any  clearer 
Mark,  than  by  its  Attempt  to  conjure 
up  the  Ghoft  of  this  departed  Principle, 
in  order  to  alarm  and  terrify  not  only 
the  Populace,  but  the  PEOPLE. 

R2  If 
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If  on  This  Pretence,  any  Men  fhould 
attempt  to  revive  Animofities  which  Time 
had  bury'd; — mould  attempt  to  divide 
and  diftract  the  Subjects  of  an  united 
Kingdom,  whofe  common  Welfare  depended 
on  their  Union;  —  mould  revile  all  Men 
without  Diftincftion,  who  were  born  in  a 
certain  DiftricJ  ;  and  indifcriminately  en- 
deavour to  exclude  them  from  a  Partici- 
pation of  thofe  public  Trufts,  Honours, 
and  Emoluments,  to  which,  with  the  reft 
of  their  Fellow-Subjecls,  they  might  fland 
intitled  by  their  Capacity  or  Virtue: — Who 
would  not  difcover,  in  this  unequal  Con- 
duct, a  clear  and  diftindlive  Mark  of  Li- 
centioufnefs  and  Faction  ?  . 

Again :  If  ever  there  had  been  a  Time, 
when  All  who  prefumed  to  dijjent  in  any 
Degree  from  thofe  in  Power,  were  in- 
difcriminately and  unjuftly  branded  with 
the  Name  of  Jacobite  or  Tory;  —  and  if 
Thefe  very  Men  who  had  beftowed  fuch 
Appellations  mould  noiv  deal  them  as 
freely  round,  on  All  who  ajfent  to  Thofe 

in 
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in  Power :  —  This  were  furely  a  clear  In- 
dication, that  the  Spirit  of  Faction  were 
abroad. 

But  if,  in  the  Courfe  of  political  Revolu- 
tions, fome  of  thefe  Men's  former  Adherents 
ihould  now  be  their  Adverfitries ;  and  fome 
former  Adverfaries  mould  noiv  be  their 
Adherents  ;  another  characleriftic  Circum- 
flance  would  arife  :  For  Thofe  whom 
they  had  once  reviled,  they  would  now 
applaud,  as  being  the  Friends  of  Liberty  ; 
and  Thofe  whom  they  had  formerly  ap- 
plauded, they  would  now  revile,  as  hav- 
ing become  Jacobites  or  Tories. — Such  a 
Conduct,  and  fuch  Names  thus  arbitrarily 
impofed,  however  fpecioufly  coloured  over 
by  the  Pretence  and  Cry  of  Liberty,  might 
feem  to  ftand,  with  all  impartial  Judges, 
as  a  clear  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and 
Faction. 

The  Views  of  fuch  Men  would  be  ftill 
more  apparent,  fhould  they  infinuate,  that 
the  Prince  received  Thofe  very  Men  as  his 
Minifters  and  Favourites,  whofe  Principles 

tended 
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tended  to  the  Subverfion  of  his  Throne 
and  Family.  This  Innnuation,  indeed, 
would  not  fb  much  merit  Deteftation,  as 
Contempt  and  Ridicule. 


SECT.         XXI. 

Afixth  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Fa  ft  ion* 

"  r  I  ^HE  Abettors  and  Iiiflruments  of 
"  JL  Faction  would  promifcuoufly  ca- 
"  lumhiate  the  private  Characters  of  the 
.*'  principal  Individuals  of  the  oppofing 
"  Party." 

It  was  the  jufl  Observation  of  an  an- 
cient Writer,  that  "  the  Wicked  is  an 
"  Abomination  to  the  Righteous,  and  the 
"  Righteous  an  Abomination  to  the  Wick- 
"  ed." — Yet  the  Meafures  which  thefe  two 
Parties  take,  in  their  Treatment  of  each 
other,  are  efTentially  different. — The  good 
Man  never  malicioufly  fiabs  the  Reputa- 
tion of  his  Neighbour :  The  •wicked  Man, 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  delights  in  this  moft 
practicable,  but  moft  atrocious  of  all  Mif- 
chicfs. — Invenomed  Hints,  ambiguous  Im- 
putations, private  Crimes  darkly  alledged, 
but  void  of  all  Foundation: — Thefe  are 
the  deadly  Weapons  of  the  abandoned 
but  cunning  Defamer. 

Here  then  is  a  fecure  and  ample  Field 
for  every  profligate  Minifter  of  Faction: 
Here  "  he  tofTeth  about  Arrows,  Fire- 
"  brands,  and  Death ;  and  cries,  am  I 
"  not  in  Sport?" 

If  a  Prince,  whofe  Words  and  Actions 
might  juftly  be  given,  as  an  Example  of 
Integrity  to  all  his  Subjects,  fhould  be 
ambiguoufly  accufed  of  fuch  Things  as 
his  Honour  would  abhor:- — 

If  fiich  a  Prince  fhould  be   indirectly 
charged  with  Ignorance,   for  not   diftin- 
guifhing  in  a  Point  of  Law,  which  even 
ibme  of  the  ableft  Lawyers  in   his  King- 
dom had  not  attended  to  : — 

If  neither  the  Virtues  nor  the  Condef- 
oenfion  of  a  Queen  could  protect  her 

from 
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from  the  Infults  of  Thofe  whom  me  had 
never  injured: — 

If  any  other  Branch  of  a  royal  Family 
mould  be  bafely  traduced,  by  the  grofleft 
and  mofl  audacious  Calumnies,  ftudioufly 
contrived  to  inflame  an  ignorant  and  un- 
bridled Populace:  — 

If  the  Servants  of  the  Crown,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legiflature,  who  had  legally 
exerted  themfelves  in  Defence  of  their  in- 
jured Sovereign,  mould  in  their  private 
Character  be  impudently  vilify'd,  mifre- 
prefented,  and  abufed ;  and  even  their  un- 
offending Families  traduced  with  ftudy'd 
and  unexampled  Virulence: — 

If  neither  Age  nor  Virtue  fhould  be  a 
Security  againft  the  Arrows  of  public  Ca- 
lumny:—  If  a  MAN  of  the  mofl  diftin- 
guifhed  Worth  in  private  Life,  a  known 
and  zealous  Friend  of  public  Liberty,  one 
of  the  Ornaments  of  his  Age  and  Coun- 
try, mould  be  overwhelmed  by  a  Load  of 
the  moft  unprovoked  and  malicious  Slan- 
der ;  merely  becaufe  he  had  dared  to  af- 

fert 
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afTert  his  own  Right  of  private  Judgment, 
in  Oppofition  to  the  Opinion  of  another : — 
If  thefe  Outrages  fhould  be  publicly 
committed  by  fome  ;  and  'winked  at,  or 
countenanced,  or  patronized  by  others  • — 
furely,  all  honeft  Men  ought  to  joyn,  in 
declaring  their  Abhorrence  of  fuch  atro- 
cious Acts  of  Licentioufnefs'  and  Faction, 
perpetrated  in  Defiance  of  All  Laws,  both 
human  and  divine. 


SECT.         XXII. 

Some  Objections  obviated. 

SHOULD  it  be  objeded  to  the  Writer, 
that  while  he  blames  the  Practice  in 
others,  He  indifcriminately  charaCterizeth 
whole  Bodies   of  Men  who  diflent  from 
public  Meafures  ;  he  would  reply,  that  the 
Accufation  is  groundlefs  :  For  he  hath  ex- 
prefsly   diftinguifhed    Thofe    who    dijftnt 
on   Principles   of  Liberty,    from    fuch   as 
S  dif- 
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d'iffent  on.  Motives  of  Licentioufnefs  and 
Faction. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  he  hath 
attacked  even  private  Characters,  in 
the  Way  of  indirect  Defcription  :  This 
Accufation  would  be  equally  ill-founded. 
For  all  perfonal  Peculiarities  are  avoided, 
fave  only  the  (ingle  Facts  alluded  to,  as 
the  Proofs  of  his  Allegations  :  Thefe  were 
effentially  neceflary  for  the  Support  of 
the  Argument ;  and  relate  not  to  private 
Life,  but  to  public  and  political  Conduct. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  he  hath 
indirectly  cenfured  Thofe,  whofe  Con- 
duct he  had  forinerly  applauded  :  He 
replies,  that  he  never  was  attached  to 
Men,  but  Meafures. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  fome  of 
thefe  characteristic  Marks  may  feem  to 
involve  Men  of  good  Morals  in  private 
Life :  He  would  reply,  that  the  Affections 
of  good  Men  in  private  Life  may  not  al- 
•ways  extend  to  the  Public. 

Should 
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Should  it  be  objected,  that  fome  of 
thefe  characteriftic  Marks  may  feem  to 
involve  Men,  who  have  been  eminently 
ferviceable  to  their  Country  in  public 
Stations  :  He  would  reply,  that  He  ever 
hath  been,  and  ever  will  be  proud  to 
do  Juftice  to  Merit,  when  exercifed  in 
any  public  Station. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  he  quef- 
tions  the  Conducl  of  Thofe  only  who 
are  now  out  of  Power :  He  would  reply, 
that  he  formerly  questioned  their  Con- 
duel  with  the  fame  Freedom,  when  in  the 
Fulnefs  of  their  Power :  And  that  his  Rea- 
fons  in  both  Inftances  were  the  fame  ; 
becaufe  in  both  Inftances  he  judged  their 
general  Conducl:  to  be  ejftntially  ill-found- 
ed, narrow,  felfifh,  reprehenfible. 


S  2  SECT. 
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SECT.      xxm. 

Of  the  moft  effectual  Means  of  checking  the 
Growth  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faction. 

THUS  the  Writer  hath  endeavoured 
to  lay  open  the  Foundations  and 
Characters  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Faction: 
He  now  proceeds  to  conlider  the  moft 
effectual  Means  of  checking  them  in  their 
Progrefs  ;  of  reftoring  internal  Unanimity  j 
and  fecuring  public  Freedom. 

In  every  national  Malady  of  this  Nature, 
there  are  two  Kinds  of  Remedies  effen- 
tially  diftinct :  The  one  is  palliative,  and 
temporary  ;  the  other  is  radical,  and 
lafting. 

The  palliative  Remedies  ought  to  be 
firft  apply 'd;  becaufe  it  will  appear,  that 
they  are  the  only  Means  by  which  we 
can  come  at  Thofe  which  are  radical. 

'Tis  evident,  then,  that  the  firft  Ad- 
vance towards  a  Cure  of  this  national 

Evil 
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Evil  muft  arife  from  the  fteady  Conduct 
of  the  Prince.  For  Fa&ion,  imoppofed, 
and  led  on  by  the  higher  Ranks,  will 
never  ceafe  in  its  Demands,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  PofTeffion  of  an  unbounded 
ariflocratic  Power:  This  is  a  Power,  which 
nothing  but  the  Courage  and  Steadinefs  of 
the  Prince  can  pofftbly  contend  with :  Be- 
caufe  the  final  Object  of  fuch  a  Faction 
will  always  be,  "  Thofe  high  and  lucra- 
"  tive  Offices  of  State,  which  are  in  His 
"  fole  Difpofal." 

If  a  Sovereign  once  gives  Way  to  the 
Storms  in  which  fuch  a  Faction  will  in- 
volve him,  his  Peace  and  Freedom,  toge- 
ther with  Thofe  of  his  People,  are  inevita- 
bly deftroyed.  On  the  contrary,  if  amidfl 
all  the  Tumults  of  Sedition,  he  difcovers 
an  unalterable  Firmnefs  .and  Fortitude, 
founded  in  upright  Intentions  and  real 
Virtue ;  the  Rage  of  hopelefs  Faction  will 
by  Degrees  fubfide  ;  and  a  Profpect  of 
better  Times  will  open  upon  Him  and 
his  People.  This  general  Truth  might 

be 
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be  commented  on  :  But  at  prefent,  the 
Writer  can  with  Satisfaction  leave  it  to 
the  impartial  Public,  to  find  a  more  inftruc- 
and  LIVING  COMMENT. 


SECT.         XXIV. 

Of  a  fecond  Remedy. 

THE  next  Remedy,  which  can  effec- 
tually aid  the  Firmnefs  of  the  Prince,  \ 
mufl   be  the  Steadinefs   of  the  Minifter, 
in  difcouraging,   as  far  as    in  him    lies, 
the  Inroads  of  Venality  and  Corruption. 

This  is  a  large  Topic,  and  fitter  for  a 
Book  than  a  Section  :  However,  what  is 
inoft  effential  to  the  prefent  Subject  may 
be  briefly  touched  on. 

A  plaufible  Objection,  then,  is  here  to 
be  obviated  :  For  a  late  Writer  hath  very 
calmly  and  fyftematically  attempted  to 
prove  the  univerfal  and  unconditional  Ne- 
ceflity  of  political  Corruption,  in  all  free 
Governments.* 

*  See  a  free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  Evil,  Let.  v. 
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What  follows  is  the  Foundation  of  his 
Argumeht.  "  All  human  Government  is 
"  the  Offspring  of  Violence  and  Corrup- 
"  tion  ;  and  muft  inherit  the  Imperfection 
"of  both  its  Parents.*"  "  All  Govern- 
"  ments  mufl  be  adminiflered  by  the  fame 
"  Violence  and  Corruption,  to  which  they 
"  are  indebted  for  their  Origin,  f"  "  Cor- 
"  ruption  (therefore}  muft  always  increafe 
"  in  due  Proportion  to  the  Decreafe  of  ar- 
"  bitrary  Power ;  fince  where  there  is  lefs 
"  Power  to  command  Obedience,  there 
"  muft  be  more  Bribery  to  purchafe  it  ; 
"  or  there  can  be  no  Government  carry 'd 
"  on  at  all.J" 

Such  is  the  Sum  of  this  Gentleman's 
Argument :  To  which,  the  following  Ob- 
fervations  are  offered,  as  a  Reply. 

There  have  been  two  different  Pictures 
given  of  Man,  by  different  Writers,  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  each  other.  By 
fome,  the  human  Species  hath  been  rc- 

*  Origin  of  Evil,  p.    128.         f  Ib,  p.    129. 
t  Ib'  P-  *3S- 

pre- 
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prefented  as  a  natural  Society  of  Angels ; 
by  others,  as  a  Crew  of  Devils.  Both 
thefe  Reprefentations  have  arifen  from  a 
partial  View  of  Mankind:  One  Party  re- 
garding his  facial  Qualities  only  ;  the  other 
overlooking  Thefe,  and  fixing  on  the  Ap- 
petites which  are  commonly  called  the 
fclfjh. 

Were  Mankind  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
Characters,  they  would  need  no  Law : 
Were  they  of  the  latter,  no  Law  could 
unite  or  bind  them.  The  Truth  is,  they 
are  a  Mixture  of  Both.  As  they  have 
the  feveral  Modes  of  Self-Love,  for  the 
Prefervation  of  the  Individual  ;  fo,  by 
proper  Culture,  they  gain  Habits  of  Bene- 
volence, Religion,  focial  Prudence,  the 
Love  of  honeft  Reputation,  and  fometimes 
even  a  Regard  for  the  general  Welfare 
of  the  Society  to  which  they  belong. 
As  thefe  focial  Paffions  and  Regards  are 
flrong  or  weak,  frequent  or  uncommon ; 
the  Character  of  a  Nation  is  good  or  bad, 
honefl  or  corrupt,  upright  or  profligate. 

A 
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A  Variety  of  Proofs  hath  been  given  of 
thefe  different  Degrees  of  moral  Charac- 
ter, in  the  preceding  Parts  of  this  Eflay.* 

But  that  we  may  not  feem  to  build 
on  a  Principle  which  this  Author  admits 
not,  we  hear  him  virtually  declaring  all 
This  himfelf  in  another  Part  of  his  Book. 
"  Here  He  (Man)  has  an  Opportunity 
"  given  him  of  improving  or  debafing  his 
"  Nature,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  render 
"  himfelf /f  for  a  Rank  of  higher  Per- 
"  feftion  and  Happinefs  ;  or  to  degrade 
"  himfelf  to  a  State  of  greater  Imperfec- 
"  tion  and  Mifery.f"  Again,  he  fpeaks 
of  a  Reformation  of  Manners,  as  a  Thing 
practicable :  And  recommends  it,  as  the 
only  Remedy  for  political  Evil.J 

But  while  he  treats  of  the  abfolute  Necef- 

fity  of  political  Corruption,    all  the  better 

Part  of  Man  is  hi d ;  his  Imperfections  and 

Vices  alone  are^  in  View.  During  the  Pro- 

grefs  of  this  Argument,  if  it  deferves  that 

*  See  above,  Seft.  vii,  &c. 

t  Origin  of  Evil,  p.  93.         £  Ib.  149. 

T  Name, 
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Name,  we  hear  of  nothing  but  "  fuch 
"  imperfect  and  'vicious  Creatures  as  Men, 
"  tyrannizing  over  others  as  imperfect  and 
"vicious  as  themfelves : * "  We  have  no- 
thing prefented  to  us,  but  "  Pride,  Ava- 
"  rice,  and  Cruelty  on  one  Side  ;  Envy, 
"  Ignorance,  and  Obflinacy  on  the  other  ; 
"Injuftice  and  Self-Intereft  on  both,  f" 
In  a  Word,  Mankind  are  reprefented  as 
an  abandoned  and  incurable  Race,  ut- 
terly void  of  all  good  Qualities  ;  and  fuch 
as  "  mufl  be  always  bribed  or  beat  into 
"Obedience.^" 

Here,  then,  this  Maxim  of  the  abfolute 
and  unconditional  Neceflity  of  Political 
Corruption  appears  in  all  its  Nakednefs 
and  Deformity  :  For  it  is  founded  on 
"  the  fuppofed  incurable  Wickednefs  of 
"  Man :"  An  Error  too  glaring  to  need  a 
Confutation  ;  and  which  there  is  ftill  the 
lefs  Occaiion  to  confute,  becaufe  this  Au- 
thor himfelf  admits  the  contrary. 

*  Origin  of  Evil,  p.   126.       -j-.Ib.       ±  Ib.  p.  130. 

It 
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It  follows  then,  that  his  leading  Propofi- 
tion  is  as  falfe  in  itfelf,  as  it  is  pernicious 
to  Society,  that  "  Corruption  muft  always 
"  increafe  in  due  Proportion  to  the  De- 
"  creafe  of  arbitrary  Power  :"  Becaufe  Vir- 
tue and  Religion,  upright  Manners  and 
Principles,  properly  inflilled,  may  much 
better  fupply  Corruption's  Place.* 

On  this  Foundation,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears, that  every  upright  Minifter  ought, 
as  far  as  poiTible,  to  check  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Corruption  :  And  tho'  at  Times 
he  may  be  embaraffed,  and  under  a  po- 

*  Were  it  neceflary  to  purfue  this  Gentleman  through 
all  the  Windings  of  his  political  Labyrinth,  and  trace 
him  to  the  End  of  his  Courfe,  where  he  fuddenly  ftarts 
up  in  the  Form  of  a  fevere  Moralift;  there  could  not, 
perhaps,  be  exhibited  a  more  {hiking  Inftance  of  Self- 
ContradicYion,  in  the  whole  Compafs  of  literary  Debate. — 
At  prefent  I  fhall  only  remark,  that  this  EfTay  was 
published  in  the  Year  1757,  at  a  Time  when  the 
Syftem  of  political  Corruption  much  needed  fbme  Kind 
of  Apology,  becaufe  its  fatal  Effects  began  to  glaie  too 
ftrongly  upon  the  Nation  to  be  longer  doubted.  Hence, 
though  we  fhould  not  inquire  "  who  the  Author  is," 
we  may  give  a.Jl>n*ivd  Gucfs,  "  what  political  School  he 
"  Nvas  Itrcd  in." 

T  2  lltical 
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lit  leal  Nccefflty  of  yielding  ;  'tis  clearly 
both  his  Duty  and  his  Intereft  to  oppofe 
this  dangerous  and  encroaching  Spirit,  in 
the  leading  Outlines  of  his  public  Conduct. 

It  is  his  Duty  ;  both  becaufe  Corrup- 
tion can  only  flourifh  on  the  Ruins  of 
Virtue  and  Religion,  good  Morals  and 
Principles,  without  which  public  Liberty 
is  efientially  deftroy'd  ;  and  becaufe  Cor- 
ruption tends  inevitably  and  invariably 
to  weaken  the  public  Adminiftration  of 
Government,  by  filling  every  high  De- 
partment with  the  Venal,  the  Ignorant, 
the  Selfifh,  the  Difhoncft.* 

It  is  both  his  Duty  and  Intereft ;  be- 
caufe Licenfioufnefs,  and  its  Attendants, 
Venality  and  Faction,  are  of  an  infatlable 
Appetite.  The  more  the  Venal  are  fed, 
they  grow  more  importunate  :  If  you 
gorge  one  of  Thefe  to  the  full,  and  thus 
lay  him  to  fleep ;  ten  will  rife  in  his 
Place,  every  one  more  clamourous  than 
the  firft. 

*  See  Eftimate,   Fart  ii. 

The 
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The  Minifter,  therefore,  both  in  Con- 
federation  of  his  own  Peace,  and  the  pub- 
lic Welfare,  ought  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
obviate  this  Evil  in  its  Beginnings;  for- 
tify Himfelf,  as  well  as  the  State,  with  the 
Honeft,  the  Firm,  and  the  Capable ;  refift, 
to  the  utmofl,  the  exorbitant  Demands 
of  Venality :  Thus  FacJion  will  either  bark 
itfelf  ajleep  ;  or  die  defpairing. 


SECT.         XXV. 

Of  fame  concomitant  Remedies. 

LET  us  now  confider,  what  might  be 
in  the  Power  of  the  Legiflature  and 
the  Magiftrate  immediately  to   effect. 

I.   'Tis    generally    acknowledged, that 

Power  naturally  follows  Property.  There^ 
fore  ^exorbitant  Property  in  Individuals 
muft  always  be  unfavourable  to  civil li- 
berty ;  muft  always  tend  to  produce  Licen- 
tioufnefs  and  Faction  ;  becaufe  it  throws 

exor- 
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exorbitant  Power  into  the  Hands  of  In- 
dividuals :  And  the  greater  the  Inequality 
between  the  Poor  and  Rich,  the  more 
the  one  will  ever  be  under  the  Influence 
of  the  other. 

It  fliould  feem,  then,  to  be  the  partl- 
fK^7r_Intgreft  even  of  die  moft  Wealthy* 
if  they  be  the  real  Friends  of. Liberty, 
— 'tis_  certainly  the  general  Intereft  of  a 
^r^Communil^^.  that.  lame  legaL  Limita- 
tion _of  Property  mould  take  Place.  I 
fneak  not  of  the  Probability,  but  the 
Expediency  of  iuch  a  Meafure. 

2.  It  follows,  that  fome  Regulation  in 
Refpecl:  to  Boroughs  would  be  of  great 
Importance.  For  in  Boroughs,  contrary 
to  all  found  Policy,  "  Power  is  lodged 
"  without  annexed  Property/'  The  na- 
tural Confequence  is,  that  "  this  ill-placed 
"  Power  will  be  feized  by  Thofe  who  are 
"  poflefTed  of  exorbitant  Property."  Thus 
Power  fettles  on  its  natural  Foundation  : 
But  a  Foundation,  in  this  Inflance,  moft 
dangerous  to  Freedom  ;  as  it  leads  to  the 

Ef- 
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Eftablifhment  of  an  Ariftocracy.  In  This 
Inftance,  too,  I  fpeak  not  of  the  Probabi- 
lity, but  the  Expediency  of  the  Meafure. 

3.  The  Limitation  of  extended  Conqueft 
and  Empire  might  feem  an  Object  worthy 
the  Attention  of   the    higheft    Powers. — 
ROME    perifhed   by    its    Avidity    of.  un- 
bounded Empire.     Colonies,  when  peopled 
beyond  a  certain  Degree,    become  a  Bur- 
then to  the  Mother  Country :  They  exhaufl 
her  Numbers ;  they  diffract  her  Attention ; 
they  divide  her  compacted  Strength.   Such 
Extent  of  Colonies,  as  may  be  necefTary  to 
maintain  the  Empire  of  the  Seas,  will  al- 
ways be  a  juft  Object  of  Eritifh  Regard. 
More  than  this,  found  Policy  perhaps  could 
hardly  dictate. 

4.  This  Limitation   is   of  more  Impor- 
tance, as  it  would  naturally  fet  Bounds  to 
another  Excefs  :    I  mean,   That  of  Trade 
and  Wealth.      This,  the  Writer  knows,  is 
of   all  other  Topics  the  moft   unpopular : 
Notwithftanding    which,  he   prefumes   to 
perfift  in  what  appears  to  Him  a  dernon- 

flrative 
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ftrative  Truth,  that  "  exorbitant  Trade  and 
"  Wealth  are  mod  dangerous  to  private 
"  Virtue  and  therefore  to  public  Free- 
"  dom."  The  Topic  is  too  large,  to  be 
here  infilled  on.  He  therefore  refers  to 
what  he  hath  already  written  on  this  Sub- 
ject ;*  which  hath  been  much  clamoured 
againft,  indeed  ;  but  never  confuted,  f 

*  See  Eflimate,  Part  iii.  paffim. 

f  For  the  Conviction  of  Thofe  who  chufo  rather  to 
nttend  to  prefent  than  future  Confequences,  the  follow- 
ing Circumftance  may  deferve  Notice.  Much  hath 
been  faid  "  on  the  Caufe  of  the  prefent  exorbitant 
"  Price  of  Provifions,  and  general  Diftrefs  of  the  Poor:" 
Every  Caufe  hath  been  afligned  except  the  true  one> 
•which  feems  to  be  "  the  finking  Value  of  Money,  arifing 
"  necefiarily  from  the  exorbitant  Increafe  of  Trade  and 
'*  Wealth."  If  this  be  fo,  it  follows,  that  the  Evil  is 
incurable,  excepting  only  by  a  general  Augmentation  of 
the  Wages  of  the  Poor. — Now  This,  which  is  the  riecef- 
fary  Effect  of  the  Exorbitancy  of  Commerce,  naturally 
tends  (by  the  increafed  Price  of  Manufactures)  to  the 
Detraction  of  Commerce.  If  the  Exorbitancy  of  Trade 
fhould  {till  run  higher,  this  Evil  will  be  aggravated  in 
Proportion.  The  Coniequences  which  mnft  follow,  are 
fuch  as  the  Writer  chufeth  not  to  enlarge  on ;  becaufe  he 
knows,  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  would  not  bear  it. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  immediate  Care  of  upright 
Manners  and  Principles  might  feem  an 
Object  worthy  the  flricteft  Attention  both 
of  the  Legiflature  and  Magiftrate. 

To  this  End,  if  the  growing  Spirit  of 
Novelty  and  Adoption  could  by  any  Means 
be  checked,  it  would  be  a  Work  attended 
with  the  mod  falutary  Confequences.  The 
Writer  would  not  willingly  be  thought 
chimerically  to  adopt  all  the  Rigours  of  the 
Spartan  State :  But  could  wifh  to  fee  a  Law 
enacted,  parallel  to  That  of  LACED^EMON, 
by  which  their  raw  and  unexperienced 
Youth  were  prohibited  from  bringing 
Home  the  new  Follies  and  Vices  of  foreign 
Countries,  picked  up  in  a  premature  and 
too  early  Travel.* 

He  would  by  no  Means  difcourage  the 
Freedom  of  the  Prefs :  Yet,  fure,  its  Licen- 
tioufnefs  might  feem  an  Object  of  the  Ma- 
giftrate's  Regard.  .The  Search  of  Truth 
is  good:  But  to  fearch  for  This  in  the 

*  See  Eflimate,  Vol.ii.  Parti.  Seft.  10. 

W  Hoards 
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Hoards  of  Irreligion,  is  like  fearching  for 
'Hope  in  PANDORA'S  J3ox ;  where  the  fole 
Reward  of  Induftry  can  only  be  Pejhknce, 
Defpair  and  Death.  National  Virtue  ne- 
ver was  maintained,  but  by  national 
Religion  :  He,  therefore,  who  fhakes  the 
efTential  Principles  of  Religion,  undermines 
die  Virtue  of  his  Fellow-Subjects ;  and 
therefore  deferves  to  feel  the  Rigour  of  the 
Law,  as  a  determined  Enemy  of  his  Coun- 
try.—  This  may  feem  a  practicable  Re- 
medy :  But  how  to  deflroy  thofe  irreligious 
Writings,  which  already  lie  expofed  on 
Stalls  and  Counters,  or  depofited  in  private 
Libraries,  like  fo  many  Heaps  of  Poifon, 
for  the  Gratification  of  Vice,  and  the  De- 
ftmction  of  Virtue:  —  Or  how  to  pluck 
from  the  Minds  of  Men  thofe  poifoned 
Arrows,  which  thefe  Authors  have  already 
planted  there ! — That  were  a  Tajk  indeed! — 
The  Shaft  is  already  flown ;  and  cannot 
be  recalled:  And  this  Nation,  thro'  fuc- 
ceeding  Times  will  have  Caufe  to  fay, — 
"  Hxret  Lateri  lethalis  Arundo" 

Immoral 
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Immoral  Writings  mould  feem  no  lefs  the 
Objec"l  of  the  Magiflrate's  Attention.  Tho' 
Thefe  may  not  {hake  the  Principles,  yet 
they  inevitably  corrupt  the  Manners  of  a 
Nation. 

Perfonal  Defamation,  or  Calumny  thrown 
on.private  Characters,  is  another  Evil,  which 
feems  rifmg  at  prefent  with  unheard-of 
Aggravations.  Two  flagrant  Inftances 
of  This  Enormity  the  Writer  will  pafs 
unnoticed,  left  he  fliould  feem  to  infult 
over  the  Exiled  or  the  Dead.* 

*  In  thde  two  Kinds  of  modern  Profligacy,  immoral 
Writings,  and  perfonal  Calumny,  there  is  one  profefled 
Author,  now  faid  to  be  living  in  this  Kingdom  with 
Impunity  ;  who,  in  a  better  policed  State  would  ere  this 
have  felt  the  full  Weight  of  that  public  Punifhrnent  and 
Infamy  which  is  due  to  an  Enemy  of  Mankind.  Tlnr 

Man,  fuppofed  to  be  one  C ,  firft  writ  a  Volume  of 

execrable  Memoirs,  for  the  Corruption  of  Youth  and  Inno- 
cence :  Since  That,  a  Reverie,  or  Dream,  which  Hun- 
ger and  Malice  probably  confpired  to  fuggell ;  replete 
with  the  moft  impudent  Falfehoods,  and  injurious  Calum- 
nies on  Individuals,  for  the  Entertainment  of  baft  and 
envious  Minds. 


W  2  SECT. 
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SECT.         XXVI. 

Of  the  chief  and  ejjential  Remedy. 

ALL  thefe  may  be  regarded  as  tempo- 
rary and    concomitant  Supports    of 
Freedom  :    But  the  chief  and  efiential  Re- 
medy to  Licentioufnefs   and  Faction,  ^the 
fundamental  Means  of  the  lafting  and  fe- 
xure   Eftablifhment  of  civil  Liberty,   can 
j  only  "  lie  in  a  general  and  prefcribed  Im- 
I "  provement  of  the  Laws  of  Education." 

We  have  feen  above,  that  upright  Man- 
ners and  Principles  are  the  only  Bails  of 
true  Liberty  ;  that  the  infant  Mind,  if  left 
to  its  own  untutored  Dictates,  inevitably 
wanders  into  fuch  Follies  and  Vices,  as 
tend  to  the  Deftruclion  of  itfelf  and  others. 
We  have  feen,  that  the  early  and  continued 
Culture  of  the  Heart  can  alone  produce 
fuch  upright  Manners  and  Principles,  as 
are  neceffary  to  check  and  fubdue  the 
feifiih  Paflions  of  the  Soul  j  and  that  Li- 
berty 
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berty  can  only  arife  from  a  general  Subor- 
dination of  Thefe,  to  the  public  Welfare. 
We  have  feen  thefc  Truths  confirmed,  by 
an  Appeal  to  the  State  of  three  famed  Re- 
publics, which  by  Turns  arofe  and  fell,  on 
the  very  Principles  here  delivered.  We 
have  feen  the  Defects,  as  well  as  Excellen- 
cies, of  our  own  public  Conflitution,  both 
civil  and  religious:  That  its  Form  is  excel- 
lent and  unrivaled  ;  but  that  the  practical 
Application  of  this  unrivaled  Excellence  is 
attended  with  Defects  incurable:  That  it 
hath  all  along  been  inevitably  counterwork- 
ed by  Manners  and  Principles  difcordant 
with  its  Genius,  and  difcordant  with  each 
other:  That  for  Want  of  a  prefcribed 
Code  of  Education,  to  which  all  the 
Members  of  the  Community  mould  legally 
fiibmit,  the  Manners  and  Principles  on 
which  alone  the  State  can  reft,  are  ineffec- 
tually inftilled,  are  vague,  fluctuating, 
and  felf-contradictory. 

Nothing,    then,    is  more  evident,   than 
that  fome  Reform  in  this  great  Point,    is 

necef- 
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neceffary,  for  the  Security  of  public  Free- 
dom. Till  this  be  effected,  in  Spite  of 
all  temporary  Remedies,  Licentioufnefs 
and  Faction,  tho'  checked  for  a  Time,  will 
ever  be  gathering  new  Strength,  and  return- 
ing to  the  Charge  with  redoubled  Fury. 

This  Reform,  to  fome,  may  appear 
eafy  to  effect :  By  others  it  will  be  de- 
rided, as  wholly  impracticable.  Perhaps 
the  Truth  may  lie  between  thefe  two 
Opinions  :  To  throw  the  Manners  and 
Principles  of  a  Nation  into  any  new  Chan- 
nel, is  certainly  a  Work  of  no  fmall  Dif- 
ficulty.—  On  the  other  Hand,  we  feem 
to  have  many  Materials  lying  round  us, 
ready  to  be  converted  into  the  Means 
of  this  great  Work.  A  pure  and  rational 
Religion  ;  a  generous  Syflem  of  Policy, 
founded  on  that  Religion  ;  Manners,  tho' 
apparently  degenerating,  yet  by  no  Means 
generally  profligate  ;  much  true  Religion, 
Integrity,  and  Honour  ainong  the  middle 
Ranks  ;  many  Imtances  of  dome/lie  Worth 
among  die  higher ;  and  in  Spite  of  the 

Tempta- 
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Temptations  that  furround  the  Great,  true 
Piety i  and  the  moral  Virtues  adorning 
the  moft  exalted  Station. 

Therefore,  without  dreaming  of  the 
perfect  Republic  of  PLATO; — and  fairly 
acknowledging  the  incurable  Defect  of 
our  political  State,  in  not  having  a  cor- 
refpondent  and  adequate  Code  of  Educa- 
tion inwrought  into  its  firft  EfTence  ;  — 
we  may  yet  hope,  that  in  a  fecondary 
and  inferior  Degree,  fomething  of  this 
Kind  may  be  (till  inlaid:  It  cannot  have 
that  perfect  Efficacy,  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  of  the  Piece:  Yet,  if  well  con- 
dueled,  it  may  ftrengthen  the  weak  Parts ; 
and  alleviate  Defects,  though  not  corn- 
plea  tly  remove  them. 

Among  ivhat  Ranks,  in  the  Writer's 
Opinion,  thefe  Defefls  in  Education  chiefly 
lie,  may  be  fufficiently  collected  from  fome 
of  the  preceding  Sections.  But  as  to  the 
moft  effectual  Methods  of  relieving  thefe 
Defefts,  he  pretends  not  at  prefent  to 
attempt  fo  great  a  Subject* 

This, 
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This,  however,  he  is  well  perf waded 
of;  that  till  fomething  of  the  Kind  be 
attempted  and  performed  ;  all  the  la- 
boured Harangues  that  can  be  given  from 
the  Bench,  the  Pulpit,  or  the  Prefs,  will 
be  of  little  Avail :  They  may  tend  occa- 
fionally  to  obviate  fome  of  the  Evils  of 
Licentioufnefs  ;  but  never  can  radically  cure 
them. 


SECT.         XXVII. 

The  Conclufion. 

THESE  Remedies,  however  juft  in 
their  Nature,  can  only  be  effectual 
through  a  proper  Appli cation  :  And  this 
can  only  lie  "  in  a  zealous  and  unfeigned 
"  Union  of  the  Honeft  among  all  Ranks 
"  and  Parties,  for  the  AccomplifJiment  of 
"  thefe  Ends,  againft  the  Patrons  and 
"  Inflruments  of  Licentioumefs  and  Fac- 
"  tion." 

This 
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This  Union,  at  firft  View,  feems  of 
fuch  a  Nature  as  could  hardly  need  to 
be  inforced  :  Yet  it  is  frequently  retarded 
by  feveral  Circumftances. 

Among  the  Great,  this  rational  Union 
is  often  counteracted  by  the  Ties  of  falfe 
Honour  ;  a  dangerous  Principle,  which 
we  have  already  noted,  as  being,  produc- 
tive of  Party-Rage  and  Faction.*  This 
Principle,  even  in  honed  Minds,  will 
fometimes  prevail  over  the  Dictates  of  Re- 
ligion and  private  Virtue.  On  this  falfe 
Foundation,  political  Connexions  are  often, 
maintained,  in  Defiance  of  a  jufl  Senfe 
of  public  Utility  :  While  the  unhappy 
Man  who  acts  on  this  miftaken  Motive,  is 
inwardly  rent  by  two  contrary  and  con- 
tending Powers.  Severe  Moralifts  may 
perhaps  difcard  fuch  a  Character  from 
the  Lift  of  the  Honeft :  But  it  fhould 
feem,  that  he  is  rather  an  Object  of 
Clemency  than  Indignation.  Remove 
but  the  unhappy  Prejudice  from  his  Bread ; 

*  See  above,  p.  92. 

X  And 
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And  fuch  a  Character  would  prefs  for- 
ward among  the  firit,  towards  the  Goal 
of  public  Virtue. 

Again:  This  rational  and  falutary  Union 
may  be  retarded  by  Connexions  of  Friend- 
fl}ip,  Gratitude,  or  Blood.  This  Caufe 
tends  to  confirm  and  extend  the  Influence 
of  the  former.  Fathers,  powerful  Friends, 
and  Patrons,  connect  themfelves  with  Par- 
ties, and  cleave  to  them  on  a  miftakeii 
Principle  :  Sons,  obliged  Friends,  and  De- 
pendents, are  naturally  inlifled  in  their 
Party  ;  and  are  rivetted  in  it,  not  only 
by  falje  Honour,  but  Education,  Gratitude, 
Affection.  How  peculiarly  unfortunate  is 
this  Circumilance  ;  that  the  generous  Paf- 
fions  mould  ever  become  the  Adverfaries 
of  public  Virtue  ! 

The  fame  falfe  Attachment  to  Friends, 
Patrons,  and  Relations,  naturally  prevails, 
in  a  certain  Proportion,  among  the  mid- 
dle Ranks  of  the  Kingdom.  Their  In- 
terefls,  Paffions,  and  Prejudices,  are  not 
fo  immediately  concerned  as  Thofe  of  the 
higher  Ranks  j  and  therefore  'tis  natural 

to 
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to  fuppofe,  that  their  mutual  Attachments 
of  miftakeii  Honour  or  private  Affection, 
will  upon  the  Whole  be  more  moderate 
and  lefs  culpable.  Yet  dill,  while  thefe 
falfe  Attachments  are  prevalent  among 
the  Great,  the  People  mud  in  Tome  De- 
gree catch  the  Infection,  from  the  various 
Relations  which  they  bear  to  their  Supe- 
riors. Hence  untractable  Prejudices  arife, 
and  are  maintained :  While  Meafures  are 
lefs  regarded,  than  the  Party  which  adopts 
them. 

But  befides  This,  another  CircumfLince 
arifeth,  which  inevitably  tends  to  difumtc, 
and  diftratt  the  Heneft  among  the  People; 
even  when  their  perfonal  Attachments  are 
conquered  by  their  Integrity.  Their  Dlf- 
perfton  in  the  Country  hath  already  been 
remarked,  as  a  Circumftance  worthy  of  At- 
tention. Here  it  meets  us  again,  as  a  Caufe 
of  their  frequent  Dijunion.  We  have  feen 
how  naturally  (under  the  prefent  State  of 
Things)  every  factious  Clamour  that  ri- 
feth  in  the  Capital,  is  transmitted  with 
aggravated  Circumftances,  through  the 
X  2  whole 
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whole  Kingdom.*  And  the  People  of  the 
Villages  being  eafy  of  Belief,  becaufe  not 
fufpedting  the  abandoned  Profligacy  of 
thefe  Toivn-Defamers,  are  apt  to  receive 
every  infmuated  perfonal  Slander,  as  a 
Truth.  Thefe  Calumnies  being  feldom 
contradicted  by  the  injured  Party,  take 
Root  in  the  Minds  of  the  lefs  knowing. 
Hence  Doubts  arife  ;  Surmifes  and  Dif- 
likes  are  fpread  ;  Facts,  though  void  of 
all  Foundation,  are  alledged  and  perfifled 
in  ;  the  more  credulous  Part  are  milled : 
Thus  an  honed  People  are  divided  ;  and 
not  only  a  Province  or  a  Village,  but 
even  an  Houfe  often  fet  at  Variance  with- 
in itfelf. 

Thefe  Contentions  fomctitnes  arife  to  a 
Degree  which  is  ridiculous  :  And  have  for- 
merly been  fo  defcribed  •without  Exception, 
by  the  Tools  of  Faction.  Notwithftanding 
This,  every  Friend  of  Liberty  ought  to 
grieve,  if  a  free,  an  hone/I,  and  a  fenfible 
PEOPLE  mould  ever  defift  (were  it  pom- 

*  See  above,  Seft.  xix,  p.  130. 

ble) 
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ble)  to  debate  on  Affairs  of  Government. 
Tho'  they  may  be  occafionally  alarmed 
and  mifled  on  flight  Occafions,  yet  their 
mature  and  collective  Judgment  on  im- 
portant Subjects,  will  feldom  be  erroneous* 
On  this  Foundation,  MONTESQUIEU'S  Re- 
mark is  folid :  "  Tell  me  not,  that  fuch 
"  a  People  will  fbmetimes  reafon  ill :"  'Tis 
iufficient,  "  that  they  reafon*" 

The  Guilt  and  ill  Confequences,  then, 
arife  from  the  malevolent  Clamours  of 
the  Capital,  tranfmitted  thence  to  the 
Provinces.  Thefe  Clamours,  though  not 
of  Power  to  feduce  an  honeji  PEOPLE 
into  atflual  Sedition,  are  yet  often  fuffi- 
cient  to  alarm  and  divide  them.f 

Much  Caution,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country, 
how  they  give  Credit  to  the  political  Ru- 
mours of  the  To'wn  •  which  are  feldom 
fpread  without  Defigri  ;  and  are  in  ge- 
neral fpread  moft  induftrioufly  by  the 
Malevolent.  They  who  acl  on  good  Prin- 

*  L'Efprit  des  Loix. 

4-  See  above,  Seft.  xiii.  p.  114. 

ciples, 
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ciples,  are  apt  to  truft  to  the  native 
Force  of  Truth  :  The  Patrons  of  Falfe- 
liood  are  confcious  of  a  Defect  here  ; 
and  therefore  endeavour  to  fupply  it  by 
a  mifapply'd  Diligence  and  Cunning. 

One  Mark  of  Licentioufnefs  and  Fac- 
tion is  peculiarly  applicable  to  thefe  Cla- 
mours from  the  Metropolis  :  If  they  are 
fraught  with  perfonal  Calumny,  and  at- 
tack private  Characters,  they  afluredly 
come  from  the  Enemies  of  Virtue  and 
Freedom. 

All  Thefe,  therefore,  l  ftnfiblc  and  ho- 
ne jl  PEOPLE  will  learn  to  fufpefl  and  de- 
ride. This  Foundation  once  laid,  they 
will  not  be  far  from  a  general  Union 
againft  the  hidden  Defigns  of  Licentiouf- 
nefs and  Faction. 

In  Conclulion,  therefore,  let  the  Honejl 
among  every  Rank  and  Party  recollect ;  that 
their  firft  and  higheft  Obligations  are  to 
God,  their  King,  and  Country.  That  every 
fubordinate  Connexion  ought  to  yield  to 
Thefe  :  That  true  Honour  can  never  be 
at  Variance  with  the  Laws  of  Religion  and 

Virtue  : 
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Virtue  :  That  if  any  Defer t ion  beftameful, 
it  is  the  Dcfertion  from  Truth  and  the 
Welfare  of  their  Country :  If  any  At- 
tachment be  honourable,  it, is  an  impartial 
Attachment  to  the  public  Weal,  unbiafled  by 
private  Affections  and  Regards.  If  any 
Acknowledgment  be  the  certain  Mark  of  a 
great  and  ingenuous  Mind,  it  is  the  Ac- 
knowledgment of  its  own  Errors,  or  tliofe 
of  a  Patron,  Friend,  or  Ancejior. 

Thefe  Remarks  the  Writer  fubmits  to 
the  Impartiality  and  Candor  of  his  Coun- 
trymen j  defiring  that  they  may  be  regard- 
ed as  his  Mite,  thrown  in  towards  the  Ao 
complifhment  of  the  Sovereign's  Wifh,  on 
his  Accemon  to  the  Throne ;  that  of  "  found- 
"  ing  the  Liberty  and  Happinefs  of  this 
"  Kingdom  on  the  folid  Bafis  of  Religion 
"  and  Virtue,  and  uniting  ALL  HONEST 
"MEN  in  the  fteady  Profecution  of  this 
"  great  Purpofe. 

THE     END.' 


By    the    fame    AUTHOR, 


With    all    Convenient     SPEED, 


Publi/heJ, 
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